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father Lockhart. 


T was not for me to follow Father Lockhart to the “ moun- 
tain of myrrh” whereon he dwelt ; I knew him when he 
visited his people. We were all his people: how often did he 
not come down from his Sinai to shine upon our darkened 
spirits! His soul in our regard was a spiritual caress. Ile was 
ever the youngest of Fathers and the eldest of Brothers. In 
him the genius of friendship combined the authority of paternity 
with the equality of fraternity. No lily in a garden enclosed 
could affect our perceptions more magically than his stately 
presence. No voice was ever more full of the reverberations and 
enchantments of culture. Like most fine natures he had that 
feminine note which comes to convince the world of noble 
motherhood. His physical texture was the outcome of a 
civilisation which had been sane and prolonged.  Innocenec 
founded in knowledge gave serenity to that handsome facc. 
His spiritual car had never heard in its solitudes the bayings 
of those hounds of hell—past sins. The saint was incarnate 
in the gentleman. 
[always thought that he ought to have held the post of our 


Ambassador to Paris; I speak as a vossiping worldling. The 
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bright city, the city of the Sainte Chapelle, the Faubourg of 
fine manners, would have formed for him an appropriate setting. 
As the representative of Protestant England he might have 
heard High Mass each Sunday at the Madeleine ; and as, with 
a sort of humorous pride, he left the church, he might have 
seen through the black frame of the doorway the most imperial 
vista in the world, while the western organ thundered its 
voluntaries for him. I feel sure that Lord Dufferin, by whose 
side I once sat at a humble ¢able a’héte in the Rue de Rivoli, 
would, did he know all, approve of my selection. 

Gencrosity, hospitality, sympathy, were his clothing, more 
real and more obvious than his sombre cassock. His humour 
and his laughing smile transformed that pathetic front kitchen 
in the basement, which was his dining-room, into a symposium 
of the nether gods. ‘Architecture for once was superfluous, 
Although he delighted in the Gothic splendours of the Planta- 
genets, he used to preach from carts in slums to the poor. I 
have walked with him through Drury Lane; I have been 
with him in Grosvenor Square; he has talked to me on the 
terrace near which he rests now fora “little while,’ amid the 
rolling landscape of Leicestershire. By his side have I breathed 
the limpid air blowing south-west through the pine planta- 
tions of Sussex. I found him always the same; always the 
same in his intense humanity, incandescent, as it were, with the 
charity which is of God. 

I remember an instance of his sense of duty even in smaller 
things. When the restoration of the ancient roof of the Church 
of St. Etheldreda was complete, and the narrow platform of 
planks which stretched from tie-beam to tie-beam was about to 
be removed, Father Lockhart thought it right that he should 
inspect the work as closely as possible. He felt strongly that 
terror of height on which I have before insisted. Nerving 
himself, he climbed the ladder and stood upon the frail-feeling 
platform. I have not forgotten the pallor of his sensitive face ; 
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nevertheless, he walked from end to end of what to him was a 
path of duty. Those few minutes were his whole life in allegory. 
His loyal spirit suffered much from the attacks that have been 
made on the great Founder of his Institute ; he lived and died 
in the hope that truth and justice will prevail. If an outsider 
may say so, I should describe his attitude throughout these trials 
as submissively militant. 

The long day is done. It ended, not with the lingering twi- 
light of his native North, but with the swift extinction of tropic 
lands; as befitted his ardent spirit. He often confessed to the 
dread of inscrutable death. In mercy to the watcher he was 
slain at his post. Death must have been gentle to him; even 
he could not be hisenemy. Better thus for him, the blameless 
one, than to have the veiled terror hovering over him for weeks 

His body lay in his own loved church—old as his own 
lineage. Its stones had been informed with the same spirit 
that had animated its rescuer. This similarity brought them 
together ; thus he became anew St. George to a captive St. 
EKtheldreda. His guards of the League of the Cross carried 
him along the cloister he had so often paced with that swinging 
stride of his to the hearse which bore him away. The white 
flowers that had been sent for him fluttered in the wind, and 
were drenched with the rain in sordid Hatton Garden ; they 
were the last emblem of his pure life, spent in struggling with 
the distresses of the painful earth. He went in peace and bene- 
diction ; we returned to that garlanded treadmill we call life. 


BERNARD WHELAN, 
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AN ANSWER TO AN INQUIRY. 


ECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARKUM! It ts onc 
x) of the remarkable phenomena of our ave that the Catholic 
Church remains as unshaken in its own belicfs and claims, whilst 
all around is indecisive and changeable, as did ever any freest 
soul convinced of its own truth. There is no parallel in modern 
history to the Church of to-day. We find some types among 
the ancients, particularly in the Jewish Church, yet, strictly 
speaking, no counterpart. There is a present inherent vitality 
in the Catholic Church which was wanting to its foregone types: 
It has been urged that this strength lies only in a perfect organt- 
sation ; as though organisation alone gives strength. Organi- 
sation is of no value without principle and conviction. No; t» 
discover the source of strength in Catholicism, one must delve 
beneath the finely organised superstructure : ¢iat itscif subsists 
only on the strength of some vast truth. 

But before seeking this vast truth, it would be well to view 
the Catholic position among the ideas and facts of the present 
world, The first view is astrange one. The Catholic appears asa 
something—not easily defined—standing over against everything 
else, intellectual and moral ; imperturbably claiming for himseit 
a distinctive supremacy, as assuredly denied by everybody else. 
As to the Church at large, it is distinct from all other Churches. 
They are a sub-organisation within the nation, and have no 


recognition apart from the nation, or they are a mercly inde- 


pendent moral community. The Catholic Church maintains a 
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conviction of self-supremacy and inherent stateship independent 
of the nation ; it alone among all the Churches is a recognised 
sovereign factor in the world, and has a recognised polity with 
the nations. The same sovercign character, too, is assumed by 
the Church in its dealings with individuals: it has an internal 
polity, according to which the individual must conform his out- 
ward conduct in many ways, as is the case with the people of a 
nation. And in virtue of this polity the Church issues decrees; 
only indirectly concerned with the religious life; and in- 
fringements of these decrees are punished by ecclesiastical 
censures. And yet there are 250,000,000 of men found 
willing to endure these restraints on individual liberty, even 
in this present day! So the outer world views us_ with 
disgust and much bitterness. For religion is the individualising 
principle among men, as stateship represents universalism ; 
wherefore then, it is urged, has the Church cast off its own proper 
character and invested itself with that of stateship ? Thus ts it 
become a tyranny worse than any of paganism, for it would 
shackle with politic restraint not merely the outward man, as 
does the nation, but rather the inward spirit: whereby is man 
deprived of all intellectual and moral freedom and of all in- 
dividual right and dignity. Such is the indictment ; and it is 
added that the Catholics can think only within certain given 
bounds ; beyond these his intellect dare not penetrate, unless he 
would defy Roman censure and excommunication; he can act 
only upon given lines, sanctioned by the tradition of centuries ; 
if he at all takes up a modern question or work, he must shackle 
his action by old-time theories and methods. He may view the 
modern world from afar, as Moses viewed the Promised Land ; but 
with an eternal decree against his entering into it. If he move 
outside the given lines, he is suspected of heresy ; and, excepting 
the delegated emissaries of Rome, he is best approved who does 
not act at all—save in the exercise of harmless pieties and ortho- 
dox works of charity. And this is the view of modern Catholic- 
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ism which finds most favour among the many of to-day. In this 
fashion is the undeniable sovercignty of Catholicism deplored as 
the condition of the most evident moral slavery of the age. 

But however this may be, there are yet other phenomena 
connected with Catholicism not easily reconciled with these. 
There is the fact that men and women, of undoubted experience 
of moral life, are constantly submitting their allegiance to the 
Church, and in so doing find a moral restfulness and certainty 
elsewhere sought in vain. Nor is it that their inner life is in any 
way lulled to sleep ; on the contrary, their aspirations and yearn- 
ings are as strong as ever and are often rudely felt. Only with it 
all there is a sense of stability given to their lives, of an anchor- 
age where the sea is yet restless and high. They are keenly 
sensible, perhaps, of energies and longings unknown to the 
majority of those with whom they now join in fellowship: still 
is there some deeper truth—they can hardly define it to them- 
selves, perhaps—upon which such fellowship is assured ; which 
deeper truth is, indeed, the conviction of certainty in their lives. 
They are even as sensitive, as is the outer world, to the restraint 
of ecclesiastical stateship ; they cannot, perhaps, enter into the 
ordinary life of their fellow-Catholics, or understand the polity of 
the Church in regard to the world at large: yet never for a 
moment do they doubt that only by communion with the Church 
is coherence given to their moral and religious life, which were 
else but as loose threads in an entangled skein. There must be 
some fundamental and vital truth that can give such sense of 
coherence to life, even whilst the many phenomena of the truth 


are yet not understood. 

Another phenomenon, to be well remarked, is the ¢horoughness 
of Catholicism within its own sphere and the unity of its life ; 
which is manifest not only in the Catholic’s calm indifference to 
conditions of life other than his own, but also in that there is less 
eccentricity of effort and a larger grasp of religious truth among 
Catholics than among the multitudes outside the Church. The 
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whole life of a Catholic is permeated with religious facts ; every 
right feeling and affection of his soul has a historical response in 
the examples of the Saints, so prominently set forth in Church 
liturgy, and a moral satisfaction in the Sacraments, liturgy, and 
devotions. It may, perhaps, be urged that the Catholic ts 
wanting in explicit consciousness, that his religion is far too 
sensuous; but it is an undeniable fact that however imperfect 
may be his subjective appreciation of religious life, yet is his 
religion a fv// one, with all the issues of life interconnected by 
adherence to the Church. No one at ail 





one vast principle 
conversant with Catholic life can doubt that the issues of life 
are thus universally recognised-—in however imperfect a fashion. 
Nor can so much be said of any other form of Christianity, 
earnest and true as some of these are in some particular 
aspect. Only in Catholicism, among the religions of the world, 
is there embodied practically a universal recognition of life. 

With this phenomenon is closely connected another. Catholics, 
as a rule, whilst holding fast by an exclusive dogma, and subject 
in other ways to an exclusive ecclesiastical stateship, are yet in 
their immediate practical judgments of moral life greater-souled 
and far less exclusive than other religionists. The Rationalist 
of no belief may claim to be more open in his judgments, but 
he is liberal without dogma: let him once recognise the necessity 
of dogma, and he will become either a Catholic or less liberal. 
Who more exclusive than your orthodox Anglican or Biblical 
Nonconformist ? But the Catholic has his broad-minded views 
at once with his dogma and loyalty to the Church; nor is the 
connexion forced, but it exists in the deeper harmony of the 
soul. Doubtless there are Catholics of exclusive and narrow 
spirit, men who adhere to their notion of Catholicism with all 
the irrational fervour of a partisan: but will you not find such 
men wherever there is a name to attract them? Here we are 
judging of the ordinary, intelligent Catholic. His dogmas, as 


preached from the pulpit or used in pointed speech, may have 
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all the straitness of legal formula ; but seek his application of 
theory to concrete fact, and without doubt will the bitterness be 
made sweet. Nor is there any inconsistency therein: for to his 
practical judgments he brings the broad truth of universal life— 
of which, as already remarked, he has so fair a grasp; in his 
dogma he sets forth but a particular form of truth, apart from 
the universal as it were; and particular truths are of necessity 
incomplete and exclusive. Life is the actual synthesis of all 
forms of truth. Yet has this phenomenon been to many a 
stumbling-block. They have accused the Catholic of a “lying 
spirit,” of insincerity and artfulness ; they cannot understand the 
naturalness of any connexion between our dogmatic teaching 
and our practical judgments. To their mind, dogma is the 
very truth; tous it is a form of truth. They would have us 
worship the dogma itself, whereas we worship the truth behind 
the dogma. They see in dogma only its exclusive particular 
import; * we regard directly the greater, universal truth, thus 
expressed in human fashion by sharp negations.* 

Here, then, may we sum up the various opinions of the world 
regarding the Catholicism of to-day: a moral contradiction ; 
alive yet dead, open yet exclusive, a straitness of perception, yet 
avision of truth ; a temple of God, yet an idol of man. 

Now it may be asked at once whether this contradiction exists 
in Catholicism itself or in the manner men view Catholicism ; for 
verily it is difficult to believe that so monstrous a contradiction 

* It must be acknowledged that frequently the Catholic controversialist 
gives plausible ground for this misconception : and especially is this the case 
with those who, entering the Church in later life, fail to catch its universal 
spit. Controversy ever tends to exalt a particular form of truth above the 
truth itself; but this is not the truly Catholic spirit. Yet, after all, con- 
troversy is very human. 

+ In other words, we regard one dogmatic truth in its connexion with the 
universal Catholic dogma. How perverted a notion of God and religion can 
be adduced trom the exclusive development of one aspect of dogmatic truth 
may be well seen in the case of Puritanism ; and as an instance of another 
character, in that of those who forget God’s justice in the consideration of 


His goodness. In fact, all heresies may be said to rise from this partial, 
exclusive view of dogma. 
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could exist upon the earth. That which is dead cannot live, and 
that which lives cannot be dead; and in Catholicism there 1s 
evidence of true life, not merely of the activity of automata. 
Fear may be induced by the incessant whirl of the loom, but not 
love. And with how great love does the Catholic soul turn to its 
mysteries, and even to the priestly power which guards the mys- 
teries! And herein is true evidence of life. Yet again, men do 
not willingly deceive themselves; especially those men of to-day, 
with their unutterable yearning for life. That Catholicism is to 
them aharsh enigma ts testimony enough that Catholic phenomena 
are varied and not easily reconciled fromi the common plane of 
life. In fine, here is a mystery whereof the soluticn may’ profit- 
ably be sought. 

First, however, must we well mark the distinction between 
phenomena and their underlying reality. Phenomena which at 
first sight seem in contradiction need not be really so. They 
may be the independent evidences of distinct facts brought to- 
vether by the fortuitous disposition of circumstances, and uncon- 
trolled by a unifying principle; or they may be the consistent 
manifestation of some one deeper principle in contrary conditions 
of action. Thus will a man’s character appear frequently in ap- 
parently contradictory lights, whose consistency is afterwards 
discovered in some constant trait, At one moment he may be 
stern and he may be bending; now rigorous and again lax ; 
generous to-day and to-morrow exacting ; whilst withal it is the 
same discerning thoughtfulness throughout. The prudent do not 
too easily admit contradictions, but look beyond for the con- 
sistent principle, and judge the man by that principle. So must 
it be with our judgments of Catholicism : we must seek first the 
principle of its existence, that thereby we may judge aright of 
its manifestations. 

It is evident that Catholicism must be considered as a form of 


Christianity ; and, moreover, as that form which claims to hold 


by the authoritative witness of Christianity — the Church. 
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Christianity, therefore, and the Church are two essential notions 
of Catholicism ; yet utterly distinct notions. Christianity, in its 
ultimate genesis, may be taken as a form of the inner conscious- 
ness of man;* the Church is the external witness to that 
consciousness, an organic institution among men. Christianity 
without the Church is conceivable in the abstract ; the Church 
without Christianity is in the same way inconceivable. According 
to the actual genesis of life, Christianity necessitates the Church ; 
and the two notions are inseparable. Yet must they be carefully 
distinguished ; for by confusing them, and demanding of the 
one what properly belongs to the other, is the mind lost in an in- 
terminable quest. Wherefore must we first define the practical 
significance of these two terms—Christianity and the Church ; 
for so only shall we be enabled to judge aright of the actual 
phenomena of Catholicism. 

Ilere, then, must we determine more positively that doctrine of 
individuality of which we have spoken so much hitherto,+ and 
which we described as the cardinal truth of Christianity. For it will 
be urged: Is Catholicism true to the individuality of man?) And 
in what manner does it assist him to realise his individuality ? 
Now, here at once do we acknowledge without reservation that, 
whatever institution, or law, or act, or theory obtains among men, 
is morally true only in so far as it assists man rightly to develop 
himself. And by this principle must we judge of the truthful- 
ness of Catholicism. Again, it may be asked whether this 
development of man is assisted by the Church, or whether it 
comes about in spite of the Church? And here at once are we 
cast upon a host of vaguenesses and confusions to which it were 
hopeless to reply till we have clearly defined the notion of Christian 
individualism. 

* It may be well to remind the reader that we are all through speaking of 


Christianity and the Church in connexion with the development of in- 
dividuality, and not as mere objectivities. 


+ See my articles on * Medievalism” in former numbers of MERRY 
ENGLAND. 
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The Christian conception of individuality is well formulated 
in that saying of both demagogue and philosopher that “ every 
man has a right to live”; and to live not as do the brutes that 
hide in kennels and woods, and seek only for food and air, but 
with a conscious reckoning of every vibrating pulse of his 
being. Man must live as man by right and duty: nor does 
one man possess this right more than another. Wherever there 
is a human soul there is human right, be that soul the un- 
recognised lord of an alley or the master of a nation. Again, 
in the Christian idea each man is an individual by nature; his 
human right to live as man, equally with all other men, ts 
inherent in his very being. Each man is himself and no 
other, an isolated unit with sovereign rights to assert, develop, 
and possess himself; which sovereign right is inherent in each 
man in virtue of his spirit, whereby he recognises himself as 
a distinct unit among his fellows. This conception is other- 
wise expressed in that profound Christian dogma, that every 
soul is of infinite value in the sight of God; and that the 
loss of any soul cannot be made good, but is ever a loss 
before God. Now, in so far as man’s spirit recognises his 
own sovereign unity is he consciously individual in act and 
reality; but every man has a right and duty thus to know 
himself. Christian truth is the revelation to man of his own 
individual value; and whatever denies this truth, or retards 
its right development, is false to life and to the Creator of life. 

Yet is the problem of life not so simple, but, of a truth, a 
very complexity. For besides the man there are his fellow- 
men, the whole world of conscious life—humanity—bound up 
with each man’s destiny in indissoluble wedlock. And 
Christianity were false, did it, in declaring the right of in- 
dividuality, not equally assert the claims of humanity. Here, 
indeed, we have the entire problem of life, of which every man 
is at times painfully conscious—how to be oneself and yet true 
to all others, For, as of a certainty the ultimate principle of 
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life is the conscious possession of self, yet equally certain ts it 
that all truth is not manifest in the individual, no, nor in any 
number of individuals, but is ever a growing thing to in- 
dividual mind. The truth of humanity is external to  in- 
dividuality : what is called history is but the revelation of the 
truth of humanity in individual form. Every man_ perceives 
the truth under the form of his own soul; he does not behold 
the merely objective truth of things. Yet it is evident that 
there must be some witness among men of the objective 
universal truth. Now all law is but the truth of humanity, 
more or less universal ; and every institution of law is therefore 
a witness to the universal truth of things. Hence is the family 
and the State, cach in its own degree, a guarantee of right in- 
dividuality, which develops and is existent only in the universal 
lite of man. Again, it is obvious that, wherever there is a 
developing individualism, there, too, must be universal law ; 
and the higher the ideal of individuality the more universal 
must be the law. Primitive tribes do not need very defined 
law nor strong government, because in a primitive state of 
things men are but little conscious of individuality ; the more 
individual people require the more definite universal law. 

Now as Christianity holds the supremest ideal of individual 
life, so does it necessitate a supreme law of life, and a supreme 
witness—the Church. Here, then, is the underlying conception 
of the Catholic position; that for a right development of 
Christian individualism there must be a constant recognition 
of the universal law of life, which constant recognition is en- 
forced by the presence of the Church—the supreme witness of 
universal truth. 

Once again, therefore, must we insist upon the distinctiveness 
of the notions, Christianity and the Church. Christianity falls 
immediately upon the consciousness of individual sovereignty ; 


the Church upon universal reality. To the developing in- 


dividual, Christianity is the positive rule of being ; the Church, 
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the co-cessential negative* law. Yet, as already remarked, is 
the notion of the Church contained in that of Christianity ac- 
cording to the natural genesis of life. Nor can this be denied, 
without at the same time rejecting the State and all law. Church 
and State, family and guild, are but conclusions in act of the 
same principle of life, that true individuality exists only in a 
right acknowledgment of the truth which is universal. 

It may be objected that all this is mere principle in abstract. 
Granting that it shows what this position of the Church ough? fo 
ée in regard to developing individuality, does it at all explain 
the actual condition of things within the Catholic Church ? 
Men judge of principles by their effect in practical life. The 
ereat battle of the modern werld is the striving after a more 
conscious individuality—be it in science or religion, in social 
life or in external polity. How comes it that Catholicism 
appears such an utter antithesis to the life of the modern 
world?) To rule is not to forbid; to moderate is not. to 
starve. If theory were truce the modern spirit would find its 
rest within the Church ; but dare the modern spirit enter there ? 

Now, before proceeding directly to consider this question, and 
the phenomena upon which it is founded, it is well to clear up a 
common misconception of the influence of the Church upon the 
inner consciousness of Catholics. For the indictments against 
Catholicism are chiefly formed upon phenomena of that inner 
consciousness and are then hurled at the teaching Church. It is 
frequently considered that the Catholic consciousness is a simple 
product of the Church's teaching, and that therefore whatever is 
wanting in the consciousness of Catholics proves a falsity in the 

"In all forms of life the individual consciousness is the positive influence 


of development : external law does but guard the development from trans- 
gressing against the universally received truth. Ilence the influence ot 


external law is primarily vegatvve. The Church, then, as the witness of 


universal truth, and consequently as the guide and moderator of individua! 
development, 1s said to exercise chietly a veget’ve influence. The positive 
Influence is the individual consciousness itself, or rather, to speak more 
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specitically. the action of the Tfoly Spirit in the individual consciousness. 
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action of the Church. Herein, however, lies a false appreciation 
of the historic development of man in general, and of Catholicism 
in the present instance. The Church is not responsible for the 
Catholic consciousness—at least, not wholly nor chiefly. For 
the office of the Church is simply to witness to the objective 
moral truth of things—the Divine revelation made to the world 
at large and not to the individual. It belongs to the individual 
himself to recognise the objective truth according to the form of 
his own life. Thus, ¢,g., will an artist absorb the truth of things 
into his own consciousness in the form of art, a philosopher in 
the form of philosophy, a politician in the form of polity. And 
so on a greater scale will different ages of men perceive the truth 
in different ways, according to the degree of developed conscious- 
ness at the time. But this recognition must come from the 
individual himself, it is the condition of his self-development ; 
the Church could not enforce it, and if she attempted to do so 
she were outside her right sphere of action. All the Church can 
do for consciousness is to guard it from error, by revealing 
constantly the universal truth. Take, asan example at hand, the 
Papal Encyclical on Labour. It was a statement of universal 
abstract truth in regard to labour. Its merit lies in this, that 
amid the confusion of theories it rises above theories and sets 
forth the truth to which all theories must be conformed if they 
would be truthful. It was not of zmediate application to the 
practical problems. Immediate applications of truth come only 
from the individual, not from institutions or conventions, or any 
impersonal existence whatever. These serve only to keep a great 
objective truth before the eyes of men. And so it is with the 
Labour Encyclical. It enounced the catholic truth of labour ; 
but it is for individual genius to apply the truth. But the 
Encyclical will not create geniuses ; it can only guide them when 
and where they arise. So it is with every right action of the 
Church. Hence, again, when the Church does come in contact 
with individual consciousness it is usually in the negative character 
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of defence of the universal truth ; but never as the promulgator 
of individualised subjective truth. Thus in the development of 
consciousness two creative factors have influence—individual 
energy and the Church: but it is evident that the Church—as any 
other institution or law—has but a passive 7é/e ; the primal energy 
is that of the individual himself. Wherefore the condition of 
Catholic consciousness—whether for good or for evil—cannot be 
properly ascribed to the influence of the Church in the first 
instance. Rather must we seek it in the racial and national 
characters of the individuals with whom the Church has to deal. 

Yet, well do J understand that all institutions, and conse- 
quently the Church, have positive influence, however indirect 
and secondary, in the development of individual consciousness ; 
either as they co-operate in leading the individual into true or 
false subjective conditions, or as they surround him with right or 
ill external circumstances. The more specialised an institution 
is the greater and more dangerous is its indirect positive influence 
Thus, petty guilds and associations are very frequently des- 
tructive of conscious individuality ; and strong individuals there- 
fore have an instinctive repugnance to them, as small birds have 
to birds of prey: and so will any institution or state be dan- 
serous to the freedom of the individual in so far as it is wanting 
in universal character, or abandons that character in presuming 
to deal positively with the consciousness. Now I say it without 
fear of contradiction, that the Catholic Church is less guilty of 
this sinful presumption than is any other institution upon earth, 
and the advancing revelation of history bears me proof. Spanish 
inquisitions and Italian statecraft will be hurled forth at once 
by students of historical text-books. Yet, just precisely because 
they were Spanish inquisitions, and because it was /ta/ian state- 
craft, do such retorts miss the truth when cast at the Church : 
these things belong to the history of peoples, not of the Church. 

Far more valid—though still invalid enough—is the indict- 
ment grounded on the fact of the favour or disfavour shown by 
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the Church in its official capacity to the phenomena of advancing 
individuality ; for example, in the efforts of science. — Thus it is 
urecd: how readily will the Church approve of every newest 
devotion, and lend its authority to any devout enthusiam, which 
is of little value to the world at large ; whilst the man of science, 
bearing the brunt of the world’s struggle for life, finds but scant 
encouragement in the Church, and, what is more valling to every 
liberal soul, is at every moment menaced with disapproval, even 
though his error be not manifest. The piety of Catholics ts in 
danger, and science must hide itself, lest: timorous, unknowing 
souls be shocked! Surely here is the Church at fault! If 
science be truth, why not acknowledge it at once? vind if religion 
be truth, the world will eventually gain even in faith, though for 
the moment some weaker souls be staggered. Only by en- 
countering difficulties do men grow strong and manly ; and the 
Church does but maintain prejudice and error by such maternal 
watchfulness over men. And again, is not such exclusive 
encouragement as is shown to mere manifestations of religious 
sentiment, as at present absorb so largely the Catholic life, 
calculated to conserve a narrow interest in life, and to induce a 
sclf-complaisance which renders all awakening to larever interests 
impossible? Here, at least, is the Church found wanting in right 
action, in that it directly encourages an exclusiveness in’ the 
Catholic spirit, and a condition of unprogressiveness. 

Now it may well be doubted whether any action of the Church 
would appreciably better the condition of things by which this 
discontent 1s caused. “That peculiar activity of life which mani- 
fests itself in religious enthustasms is in certain conditions of 
consciousness a truthful activity, as we shall yet show ; and 
because of its truthfulness the Church could not disapprove 
without undue repression. The consciousness thus manifested 
may in its vaduraé aspect be but imperfectly developed ; yet it is 


not therefore wrongtul in its wereld aspect : and the Church only 
1 
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deals with life in its moral aspect. And in her approval of suc 
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enthusiasms the Church acts rightfully; for a truthful con- 
sciousness, in any stage of development, is the glory of her 
witnessing to the universal truth. 

Now as to the restraining action of the Church in regard to 
the natural development of life, as referred to in the objection. 
It is acknowledged that there is no question of any manifest 
moral error; the objection falls mercly upon the restraint of 
natural questions which are said to be opposed to the “ piety ” 
or sentiment of the Faithful. There is, perhaps, no exercise of 
Church authority so impatiently borne by many as is this. It 1s 
considered a kind of petty tyranny, a presumption of power. 
And looked at from the point of view which obtains so widely 
in the world of to-day, there can indeed be no vindication. For 
the principle upon which the world’s present activity chiefly 
turns is that the race at large must be benefited. Whatever 
contributes to produce a finer, nobler, and more cultured race of 
men, that and that alone is truth. Individuals must be sacrificed 
to humanity—a morai principle drawn from the natural Jaw of 
selection ; but nevertheless a wrongful moral principle, however 
truthful be the natural law from which it is deduced. It isa 
leap, and a leap in the dark ; and it is diametrically opposed to 
the first principle of Christianity, which gives to every man a 
sovereign moral existence, independent of racial rights. The 
moral individuality of each man is of prior consideration to 
racial development in the view of the Church. Racial develov- 
ment is morally true only when it respects the moral individual. 
If, therefore, the enouncement of a scientific truth will wreck the 
faith of individuals, which faith is the guarantee of moral in- 
dividuality, such enouncement is rightfully prohibited. To ap- 
preciate the truthfulness of such restraint, let it be remembered 
that every soul, having a sovereign claim to moral individuality, 
is of infinite value, and no amount of watira/ progress can com- 
pensate its loss. Mark it well, however,—it is not that develop- 
are 





ments of life—whether in intellect, or polity, or social action 
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prohibited in themselves: it is the forcing of these developments 
uupreparcaly upon the weaker individuals, to the danger of their 
moral consciousness, that is restrained. The world goes forward 
irresistibly ; there is, forsooth, no stopping it by law or might : 
and fatal is its progress in instances beyond number to the in- 
dividuality of men. The Church stands as the defence of man 
against humanity, as she is the assertor of humanity for the sake 
of man; and her restraining measures are as breakwaters to the 
individual soul against the on-rushing of Time. They may break 
the violence of the wave ; they do not stop the coming of the 
waters. We have, indeed, here one of those practical com- 
plexities of truth of which it is no easy matter to convince 
oneself. There is an intricacy of right in the application which 
sives plausible grounds for the assertion of any individual pre- 
ference, which, if persistently urged, becomes a barrier insuper- 
able to a conviction of the actual truth. Such truths are not 
few in life; they are the mysteries of practical life; the trial of 
earnest men, the jest of the fool. 

We turn now from the Church to the people who identify 
themselves with the Church in profession and name, who adopt 
her principles and make them the measurement of their life. 
It isa common saying that right among men begets evil; not 
because right 1s evil, but because men misuse the right. There 
can be no doubt that the care of the Church to guard the in- 
dividual does indirectly result in a sluggishness of development. 
Men who are left to themselves to fight their own battles, with- 
out question more surely and swiftly develop their own vital 
energies ; but this is generally true only of peoples, not of 
individuals. Of these there will always be a vast number to 
whom self-reliance is an unknown quality, who need help and 
court protection. To these the liberty of the world were 
merciless. Institutional law is to them not only the evidence of 
truth, but its sanction and defence; and it is the duty of 


institutional law to recognise this fact. Yet even so it remains 
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that to most men a helping hand is the worst of blessings. 
Moreover, must we recall what has already been noticed, that 
the Church can protect the development of moral consciousness, 
but she can in no way force it: that is the work of the world. 
If the circumstances of time or place cut off a people or in- 
dividuals from the life of the world, their separation must be 
considered of historic necessity, and history will vindicate its 
own truth. 

In regard to Catholicism, it is said that Catholics are behind 
the time ; that they are but a shadow of medivalism without its 
substance ; that they are insensible to the impulse of the modern 
life and to its creative energies, ¢,¢., in literature, in historical and 
critical science, in social economy. When they do venture into 
the sphere of modern life it is merely to proclaitn old-time notions 
and formulas ; that on the verge of truth they will stop short» 
for the sake of some religious formula, and sink into comfortable 
indifference, as though truth were a plaything and not life. Their 
interest in the world does not enter into their moral idea. Such 
is the view so frequently expressed in varied form by writers and 
speakers, and more or less accepted by the world of to-day. It 
is not that the merits of particular Catholics in different spheres 
of life are not acknowledged ; it is a complaint against the 
Catholic body in general. 

Now that the accusation is raised upon a particular view of 
life—the view of what is technically termed the modern world— 
is evident. It may therefore at once and without prejudice be 
styled a party cry. There is, indeed, no attempt made to under- 
stand the Catholic position in itself; it is enough that it is not 
the modern world’s position. And intruthit is not. But rightly 
to appreciate these matters we must take a more comprehensive 
view of things. 


The Christian world of to-day may be said to consist of two 
Opposing camps—Catholicism and “the modern world.” Catho- 
licism stands by the truth of the Past ; that is its watchword and 
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the measure of its loyalty. The modern worid battles for the 
truth of the Present. It shows itself under many forms ; 
chiefly as Advanced Protestantism, Rationalism, and Atheism ; 
which, however distinct in many and important principles yet all 
contend for that one—the truth of the Present as opposed to the 
truth of the Past, at least of the immediate Past. Thus there is 
a struggle between those two truths of life—the Past and the 
Present. Each naturally maintains an extreme front towards the 
other ; each denies the truth of the other, yet with this difference 
that whilst the modern world utterly rejects the Past, Catholicism 
but holds aloof from the modern world in its rejection. The 
modern world is the aggressor ; Catholicism but stands on its 
defence. But clearly does the voice of history tell us that the 
Past is stronger in its own position than is the Present ; properly 
the Present has no position, it is but seeking a position, and 
assuredly as Past and Present are true, so will the Present find its 
position within the Past. And so will the truth of the modern 
world find its goal within the truth of Catholicism. No idle word 
is this, but the sure prediction of all history. But the goal is not 
yet found ; and Catholicism in its defence of the Past, still holds 
a hostile front to the Present; nor could it be otherwise, considering 
that the modern world still calls for the destruction of the Past. 
And this is how the man of the world is taught from youth to 
see naught but perversity in Catholicism ; and the Catholic youth 
is accustomed to regard the modern world in no other light than 
that of a rebellion and falsity. Centuries of conflict have created 
a hereditary instinct of repulsion in the combatants, as is the case 
with peoples who are long at war. In truth, for a right judgment 
of the world’s phenomena to-day, one must bear in mind that 
the situation is not normal, that it is transitory and conflicting, 
and that in conflict truth is in extremity. 

But let us now turn from the vision of conflict to that of the 
inner life. That there is any // at all in Catholicism will come 


to some as a fiction, but not to the many. More carnest souls 
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recognise the fact, though it is to them an enigma, a contra- 
diction. The life of Catholicism is so very different from that of 
the modern world; no wonder the outer world cannot under- 
stand it, or that those whose lives are cast much with the outer 
world should fail to appreciate it aright. And here I am on 
sacred ground, not to be rudely measured by any hand: for it is 
the life of many who never court the world or alien favour, but 
in the unselfish routine of daily toil are unconsciously purified 
by its abiding power. Catholicism has indeed a life independent 
of the world, which enables it to withstand the world’s life in 
defence of the Past. Cut off in the extremity of struggle, and 
by its loyalty to the Past, from the life of the Present, Catholicism | 
necessarily turned in upon itself, and in its own truthfulness : 
developed a life independent of the World-life. Now, by this f 
faculty of developing an inward life is the eternal truth of any 
principle made manifest if in itself it has an infinity of truth. 
A truth that is infinite will stand eternally against the World-life, 
or rather will eventually command the submission of the World- 
life: for truth cannot remain divided against itself; the rest- 
sceking truth of necessity gravitates to the truth that is at rest. WE 
Meanwhile, the truth of the Past finds life in itself, in the 
infinite contemplation of itself; it develops a life of personal i 
sanctity and intensity: if it fails of extended development, it 
lives in the intensive, and produces an intense assurance of its own 
consciousness. You may call it, if you will, a purely subjective 
development, without objective value to the world at large, the 
development of an individual apart from the World-life ; but | 
nevertheless it is a development, and proves the infinite power 
of existence in the truth of Catholic loyalty. Catholicism has 
this inner life in a supreme possession, and in various phenomena 
is it made manifest. These phenomena are enigmas to the 
modern world, simply because in the development of modern 
World-life personal sanctity is a matter of minor importance, it 
is taken as a consequence, not as a principle. And _ so, again, it 
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is difficult for one who is in the rushing stream and seeks ever a 
wider, more evident life, to feel the sublime intensity of life 
which in the conviction of its own truth can live within itself. 
Those whom Providence has cast in a different way of life can 
but look on and admire ; if they cannot enter in, they should not 
lightly scoff or jest unseemingly. 

It is the more difficult for the modern world to appreciate 
Catholic life, because the world never comes into direct con- 
tact with its inner life. Catholicism is as a guarded city of 
olden time. Those outside see the combatants and know the 
weapons of defence ; they hear the war-cry and the shout of the 
fray : they do not sce the inner city, nor hear its social chat, nor 
know its domestic interests. The city belligerent is heard and 
seen, but not the city at peace. 

In view, then, of this inner life the many phenomena of 
Catholicism must be of vital significance. Take, for example, the 
ever increasing number of “ devotions ’””—which to many minds 
of different thinking from the multitude are so sore a grievance, 
since these do not perceive their living value. They are the ex- 
pressions of the ever developing inner life of the individual. 
Those who are not cast upon their own inner life naturally cannot 
value such expressions; nor, perhaps, will they whose con- 
sciousness is in a more perfect stage of watural development, 
appreciate such expressions of the inner life, as most commonly 
obtain. Yet not, therefore, should the many give way to the few. 
To Catholics in general, without doubt these many “ devotions ” 
appeal with a living force, It is true they may be casily abused, 
and may become mere formalities, and do incalculable harm to 
souls ; and hence, perhaps, in public worship they should be but 
sparingly appealed to. But all that does not affect the principle 
of the phenomena. Every truth is in danger of abuse once it is 
expressed ; but that does not invalidate the truthfulness or ne- 
cessity of the expression. 


Perhaps the most human evidence of Catholic life is the amazing 
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vrowth of Religious Corgregations of men and women—espcecially 
of women—devoted to active charities. We see here the least 
selfish and therefore supremest witness of Catholic inner life. To 
the ordinary observer, those countless groups of devoted women 
who sacrifice their lives to the}education and welfare of the poor 
are a wonder and a mystery. The modern world admires them 
in spite of itself. They do indeed but perpetuate a form of 
charity which the leaders of modern thought would sweep away. 
[In so many cases they work not so much for the development 
of the race as for the betterment and actual comfort of the 
individual ; though who, will say that men in general do not 
thereby benefit? But their way of working is not at all like the 
way of the outer world ; and the spirit in which they work is not 
as the spirit of the outer world. Their work is not the expres- 
sion of a restless energy, as of awakening life; it is the calm 
purpose of a life at rest. They have an inner life, of which the 
world knows little or nothing, distinct from the outer life 
the world does know; this may change, that never changes. 
So different is all this from the case of the modern philanthropist, 
who works by an urgent instinct, and obtains self-knowledge and 
inner life in work. 

So is it made evident that in Catholicism there is a principle 
of life different from that of the modern world, and which the 
modern world will not easily perceive. And they, too, whose 
lives are borne onward by the impulse of the time, and who, with 
loyalty to the Church and the truth of the past, are conscious of 
the world-life within them—they, too, will not easily appreciate 
at its best this simple inner life of their many brethren to whom 
the World-life is unknown. And yet this inner life is the con- 
summation of a man’s individuality, and is therefore the glory of 
Christian truth ; and the possible infinite intensity of this inner 
life evidences in clearest proof the infinite worth of Christianity 
in whatever condition of life it is found. Again, I repeat it, this 
inner intensity may be induced upon a consciousness but im- 
perfectly developed in the vatural order; it may, if you like, be 
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termed a conscious individualism short of the present World-life; 
but even so in the truth of Christianity it isa more assured effort 
than is the World-life without this inner intensity of the indi- 
vidual. For centuries past has the truth of Catholicism been 
divided from the truth of the world, and developed its own inner 
life apart from the life of the world : it was historic necessity, not 
wilful caprice. And as truth becomes clearer and souls larger 
will the truthfulness of the separation be vindicated by a truthful 
unity. But men must await the law of time, nor be impatient if 
its working be slow. 

Thus, then, may Catholicism well be an enigma and a contra- 
diction to the outer world, and to all who take the view of the 
outer world and look not within. Adversaries of prejudiced 
mind or of ill-will behold nothing but falsity in each other ; they 
who are of lesser prejudice and of good-will recognise some 
truth where others see but falsity: yet because they are adver- 
saries is not the whole truth seen, but a contradiction, a mystery. 
It is something that the world has come in a measure to behold in 
Catholicism a phenomenal contradiction ; and that it is not alto- 
gether false. And this is the dawn of right understanding and of 
peace. Yectis the dawn but the beginning of light. And among 
Catholics, too, a native prejudice is giving way to fairer judg- 
ment. The modern world is still a rebellion against the Past 
and as such can never be acknowledged by the Church and by 
Catholicism. But Catholics begin to recognise a truth beneath 
the erro1, and judge more gently of the error that is yet a truth. 
The influx of the World-life into Catholicism in the spirit of 
such men as John Henry Newman and the late Cardinal 
Archbishop, and of that later stream as yet unnamed, but nct 
unknown ; and, again, in the awakening of the free spirit of 
Catholic democracy, has, without doubt, effected much. The 
ready response of the reigning Pontiff to the new spirit has done 
more. Yet certain is it that the greater work is still before us— 


the work, not of proclaiming the new, but of creating it. 
FATHER CUTHBERT, O.S.F.C. 
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A Summer in Luscany. 


O you remember, Lucy, 
How, in the days gone by, 
We spent a summer together, 
A summer in Tuscany, 
In the chestnut woods by the river, 
You, and the rest, and I ? 


Your house had the largest garden, 

But ours was next to the bridge, 

And we had a mulberry alley 

Which sloped to the water’s edge. 

You were always talking and laughing 
On your side of the hedge. 


How many sisters and brothers, 
Lucy, then did you own? 

Harriet, and Francis, and Horace, 
And Phyllis, a flower half-blown. 
I liked you more than the others, 
For you had the longest gown. 


What has become of the laughter ? 
What of the mulberry trees ? 

Is there no record in Heaven, 

No echo of days like these ? 
Francis is married and happy, 


And Horace beyond the seas. 
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Phyllis was first to desert us, 

She had no soul for the earth ; 

But lingered, a guest impatient 
Alike of our sorrow and mirth. 
Death's step to her on the threshold 


Seemed news of a glorious birth. 


Harriet, whose eyes were the brightest, 
The fullest of innocent guile, 

Has hidden her joy and her sorrow 
Under a Carmelite veil. 

They call her the Mother Abbess— 
She hardly remembers to smile. 


Do you remember the ponies 
We used to ride on the hill, 
Every knee of them broken, 
Every back like a quill : 
Cesare, Capitano, 


Milor, and Jack, and Jill ? 


High o’er the plains and the valleys, 
Wherever our leader led, 

We two, closest of allies, 

Were with him still in his tread, 
Sworn to be first in his footsteps, 
To serve him alive or dead. 


Dead: ah dead!) Who could think it ? 
The laughter so strong on his lips 

Had scemed an elixir of living. 

Where now are his jibes and his quips ? 
The fair paradoxes he flung us ? 


The fire of him? Lost in eclipse ! 
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All are scattered and vanished, | 
Laughter, and smiles, and tears, 
Gone with the dust on the sandals 
That cling to the feet of the years. 
Time has no time to remember, 


And fortune no face for our fears. 


Do you remember, Lucy, 
The day which too soon had come, 
The first sad day of the autumn, 
The last of our summer home, 





The day of my journey to England, 
And yours to your Convent in Rome? 


We rose with the dawn that morning, 
(The others were hardly awake) 

And took our walks by the river. 
Lucy, did your heart ache ? 

Or was it the chill of the sunrise 





That made you shiver and shake ? 





Lucy, the dog-rose you gave me i 
Still lies in its secret place. i 
Lucy, the tears, my fool’s answer, | 
Have left on my cheeks a trace. i 
The kiss you gave me at parting 
I yet can feel on my face. 


These are the things I remember, 

These are the things that I grieve, 

The joys that are scattered and vanished, 
The friends I am loath to leave. 

I grudge them to death and silence 

And age which is death’s reprieve. 
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Vanished, forgotten, and scattered, 
All but you, Lucy, and IT, 
Who cling some moments together 
Till time shall have hurried us by : 
A moment and yet a moment, 
Till we too forget and die. 
WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 
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The Nature of Friendship : 


A FUGUE IN THE BASS. 


PART II. 

“If you know the guadtes of a man and love him for ¢hem, and 
reverence him, that is #an-worship, the first duty and privilege of man, 
through which he rises to God-worship. If you know the ¢xcome of a 
man, and reverence him for ¢haé, it is soney-worship, through which 
you proceed to deve/-worship.” 

A RuskKIN Letter, in a Collection of Autographs. 


“Un ami, cest un etre qui s’expose cent fois a nous déplaire, pour 
nous servir une fois.” 
MADAME SWETCHINE. 


“Tl faut dans ce bas monde aimer beaucoup de choses 
Pour savoir apres tout ce qu’on aime le mieux. 
I] faut fouiller aux pieds des fleurs 4 peine écloses, 
Il faut beaucoup pleurer, dire beaucoup d’adieux. 
De ces biens passagers que l’on gotite 4 demi 
Le meilleur qui nous reste est un ancien ami.” 


Motto for an Essay of Miss THACKERAY’S. 


“Love may be celestial fire before it enters the systems of mortals. 
It will then take the character of its place of abode.” 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Can GRANDE complained that Dante’s company was less pleasant to 
him than that of the Court jesters. 
Quoth Dante: ‘’Tis man’s ancient whim 
That still his like seems good to him.” 


“The ivy, which had hid my princely trunk, 
And sucked my verdure out on’t.” 


‘The Tempest.” 
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ONDAY was wet. Jean, bent partly on housekeeping 
errands (they were having a dinner party that evening 
in Margaret’s honour), and partly on shopping in preparation 
for Louie’s wedding, was obliged to go into the town for some 
hours. After lunch, Donald, his wife, Jack, Elsie, Alice, Louie, 
George, and Stewart made a cozy-looking group by the great 
hearth in the drawing-room, where a cheerful log fire was 
burning in pleasant contrast to the white mists which rolled up 
to the windows from the sea. Robert, and some of his juniors, 
paid fitful visits to the fireside circle. Margaret was trying, with 
doubtful success, to win little Don's heart, in the intervals 
allowed by her struggles with her very complicated embroidery. 
Louie had armed herself with a pile of books—for Margaret had 
said she liked being read to; and, as George and Jack had 
drifted back to the friendship problem at lunch, her selection of 
authors had reference to their debate. “ / st fuga volvitur Rota.” 
I’merson’s “ Essay on Friendship,” Milton’s “ Lycidas,” Shelley's 
“ Adonais,” the immortal “In Memoriam,” and other volumes 
lay on a table at her elbow, with a very old number of Cornhill 
open at Miss Thackeray’s delightful paper, “On Friendship.” 


” 
’ 


“ Here is a sonnet,” said Louie, “ that, if I could embroider as 


deftly as you do, Margaret, I would blazon ona shield, for Elsie 
to shelter herself under in this great fight of hers ! 


If thou must love me let it be for nought, 
Except for love’s sake only. Do not say 

I love her for her smile, her look, her way 

Of speaking gently, for a trick of thought 

That falls in well with mine, and certes brought 
A sense of pleasant ease on such a day ;— 

For these things in themselves, Beloved, may 
se changed, or change for thee—-and love, so wrought, 
May be unwrought so. Neither love me for 
Thine own dear pity’s wiping my cheek dry,— 
A creature might forget to weep who bore 

Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby ! 
But love me for love’s sake, that evermore 
Thou mayst love on, through love’s eternity. 
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Does it not 





“It is one of the Sonnets from the Portuguese. 
well express your view, Elsie?” laughed Louie. 
But Elsie looked disturbed—her colour came and went, her 


eyes were troubled. 
“T did not know I had ever heard it—yet I must have known 


”) 





it somehow 
“Now, Elsie, you must confess!” cried Jack. “I caught her 
What do you think of that 


sonnet-singing in the small hours ! 
And _ sonnet-singing 


for a wild freak on the part of my wife? 
upon this vexed question of friendship! Come, give me your 


pocket-book, dear, and trust your lines to my beautiful elocu- 


tionary art; or read them yourself! Oh, yes; I know your 


scruples. You think your inspiration borrowed; but Mrs. 


Browning said nothing about ‘soul-dissecting, or ‘ microscopes, 





or whatever you wind up with.” 
After a struggle, Elsie gave up her pocket-book, and her 


husband read: 


I love decause 1 love, and if that be 

A lover’s reason only (2.e., ”o7e) 

Why then, you know, when all is said and done, 
I need no better, and—’twixt you and me— 

I doubt if I should love more earnestly 

Or happier live, if you should find me one 
Which, logically pitiless, might run 

To earth, and kill, my frail consistency. 

We love, and, loving, in our turn are loved— 
By something in our being we are moved 

To love each other, and I fain would hope 
That Reason—always clamouring with ‘ Why ?’ 
Will hold her hand this time, nor vainly try 

To put the soul beneath her microscope. 
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“You see,” went on her husband, “she can say her say in 
verse as well as prose; and very pretty verse, I call it—very 


pretty onsense, if you will; but——” 
He was interrupted by exclamations—mostly congratulatory 


—followed by his wife’s rather shy, but gratified and merry, ac- 
knowledgment of praise ; while Mrs. Donald repeatedly asked, 
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“Who wrote those verses? Did Elsie copy them? Surely, 
Elsie does not compose poetry? Are they not about what you 
were all talking of?” Oddly enough, her tone and her ex- 
pression of face plainly told that the discovery that Elsie wrote 
verses was distinctly painful to Margaret. She was distressed 
and bewildered by this new development of family eccentricity ! 
Hoping to turn her thoughts into smoother channels, Louie 


appealed to Margaret with: 
“Say if you don't think this good? It is from Schiller’s 


‘Friendship’ : 


Let the world in chaos still be lost, 

Atoms in confusion wild be toss’d, 

Into one our hearts for aye have flown ! 
Must not I, from out thy flaming gaze, 

Of my rapture seek the answering rays ? 
"Tis in ¢hee alone myself I view— 

Fairer still appears the earth so fair, 
Brighter in the loved one’s features, there 
Heaven is mirror’d—of more dazzling hue. 
Stood I 1n creation all alone, 

Spirits would I dream into each stone, 
And their forms with kisses there would greet 
When my wailings echoed far and wide, 
Would be happy if the rocks replied : 
“Fool, enough! So sympathy is sweet.” 





“T don’t think ‘Fool, enough!’ at all a sympathetic speech for 
rocks, or anything else, to make!” laughed Elsie. 

“That's all very well—that bit from Schiller—as far as it 
goes,” began Jack argumentatively ; “but it is no contribution 
whatever to the point we've been discussing. Try, Louie, to 
sclect passages with some bearing upon the xature of friendship. 
I ask: What do you love in your friend ? And I say it is——.” 

“Oh, Jack!” cried Alice, “do let me ask something quite 
beside the question! ‘Tell me, are not Schiller’s verses just fit 
to sing to a serenade? Is not their sentiment exactly the 
sentiment of a love-song? I have a notion that Elsie’s view 


of friendship describes love—a blind attachment which does not 
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reason, but goes on and on, all the same, whether you are good 
or bad, nice or nasty. I call t#a¢ ‘loving some centre to which 
qualities merely belong.’ But, weighing and measuring qualities, 
as Jack does, and paying for them in esteem and affection— 
well, I think that’s friendship—something very cool, and calin, 
and reasonable, however deep and strong it may be! Only, 
then I wonder why Schiller says such sentimental things about 
it? Itis very puzzling.” Then, with the brilliant courage of 
inexperience, she turned te her brother: ‘‘ Now, Jack, I want to 
ask you a home question: Are you and Elsie friends, or are you 
—-were you ever—lovers? Or is Elsie a lover of yours, and 
are you simply a friend of hers ?” 

“Poor little Alice!” said Robert scornfully. “She’s evolving 
the whole business out of her inner consciousness, never having 
had friend or admirer yet!” (He was two years her junior, but 
passed as a comparatively experienced person.) 

Elsie sprang to her feet in a state of great perturbation. | 
“Friends avd lovers!” she cried, with her hand on her husband’s 
curly head. ‘Friends avd lovers! Have been always, and ever 
shall be! Say ‘Amen,’ my Jack! Have we not that ‘first 
necessity for friendship’—Emerson’s ‘first necessity’? Are we 
not ‘mutually formidable’? Are we not ‘splendid enemies’? And 
as for /oving—there! We're old married people—three-years-old 
married people—and may kiss in public! So there, and there!” 

Jack looked a little foolish; but, none the less, happy. He 
bore the banter that befell him very well. Elsie, however, could 





not calm down allin a moment. As an outlet for her excite- 
ment, she upbraided Alice: “ You naughty little woman! Why 
did you make me say and do such foolish things?” she asked, 
between laughing and crying. 

And Margaret, oddly enough—though devoured by her 
passion for Donald—could as little have enacted a scene like 


this of IIsie’s as she could have spread wings and flown towards 
the sun! 
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The “old Professor” happened to look in upon them, and 
Alice unfolded her views to him—this time with considerable 
timidity, which came of the emotional ferment she had just 
caused ; and several of his children appealed to him for his 
opinion on various points ; while some undertook to expound 
his views to the rest: but he had already left them, smiling 
swectly as he went, before anyone noticed that, in their eager- 
ness, they had let him go before he had been given the 
opportunity fully to answer any of the questions addressed to 
him. <A little contrite silence fell upon them. To break it, 
Donald said, rather listlessly: “To go back to Schiller, you 
remember, don’t you? 


Willingly serve IT my friends all, but do it, alas, with affection ; 
And so gnaws me my heart, that I’m not virtuous yet. 


“What does he mean Donald?” cried Elsie. But the “ young 
Professor” had turned to answer a question of his wife’s, and it 
was Jack who explained : 

“Qh, it’s Schiller’s famous ‘ Xenium.’ He is fighting against 
the gloomy view that duty can only be reluctantly performed. 
That is his way of setting forth a strange scruple of conscience: 


Willingly serve I my friends, but do it, alas, with affection ; 
And so gnaws me my heart, that I’m not virtuous yet. 


To which he makes answer: 


Help except this there 1s none; you must strive with might to 
contemn them, 

And, with horror, perform then whatever the law may enjoin.” 
Louie seized the first lull in the conversation to entreat a 
hearing for Sir Thomas Brown on friendship. She read: “‘I 
have often thought those noble pairs [patterns] and exem- 
plars of friendship not so truly histories of what had been, as 
fictions of what should be; but now I perceive nothing in 
them but possibilities ; nor anything in the heroic example of 
Damon and Pythias, Achilles and Patrocles, which, methinks, 
upon some grounds, I could not perform within the narrow 
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compass of myself. That a man should lay down his life for his 
friend seems strange to vulgar affections, and such as confine 
themselves within that worldly principle, “charity begins at 
home.” For my own part, I could never remember the relations 
I held unto myself, nor the respect I owe unto my own nature, 
in the cause of God, my country, and my friends. Next to 
these three, I do embrace myself. I confess [I do not observe 
that order that the schools ordain our affections—to love our 
parents, wives, children, and then our friends ; for, excepting the 
injunctions of religion, I do not find in myself such a necessary 
and indissoluble sympathy to those of my own blood. I hope 
I do not break the fifth commandment, if I conceive I may love 
my friend before the nearest of my blood, even those to whom 
I owe the principle of life. I never yet cast a true affection on 
a woman; but I have loved my friend as I do virtue, my soul, 
my God. From hence, methinks, I do conceive how God loves 
man; what happiness there is in the love of God. Omitting 
all other, there are three most mystical unions: two natures in 
one person, three persons in one nature, and one soul in two 
bodies. For though indeed they be really divided, yet they are 
so united as they seem but one, and make rather a duality than 
two distinct souls. There are wonders in true affection. It is 
a body of enigmas, mysteries, and riddles, wherein two so be- 
come one as they become two: I love my friend before myself, 
and yet, methinks, I do not love him enough. Some few months 
hence, my multiplied affection will make me believe I have not 
loved him at all. When Iam from him, I am dead till I be 
with him. United souls are not satisfied with embraces, but 
desire to be truly each other; which, being impossible, their 
desires are infinite, and must proceed without a possibility of 
satisfaction.’” Louie broke off to ask : 

“Do you like the quaint style of the ‘Religio Medici,’ 
Margaret ?” 


“It is like singing,” answered her sister-in-law. 
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“You feel the rhythm of it,” Donald said, by way of explana- 
tion. “That comes of your musical ear.” 

“ And you have never told us what you think about all this 
long squabble ?” Louie asked, still trying to interest Margaret. 

“«Squabble’? Oh, don’t call it that!” cried Margaret 
nervously. “I think, myself, that all the views are right ; and 
I don’t think you are sguabbling. It is foo horrible! This part 
of my pattern is very difficult. I fear I shall spoil it if I talk.” 

“Jack and Elsie take views that are diametrically opposed 
How can they both be right?” demanded the combative 
Robert. 

“Oh, but they ave /” replied Margaret sweetly. “ You can’t 
divide them! My pattern just here——” 

“He can’t divide ws, that he can’t!” Elsie declared, triumph- 
antly. “ But neither can anyone show that our views are one 
and the same; for Jack says, you know, that gua/ttzes call out 
our love. J/ say, we love the person that is behind the qualities. 
As the shield that Louie gives me says of extraneous things : 

For these things in themselves, Beloved, may 

Be changed, or change for thee—and love, so wrought, 

May be unwrought so. 
You cannot deny that, at all events, sy theory involves 
constancy ; therefore it has finer consequences ; and ‘therefore 
it ought to be true!” 

“ And Stewart says, we love the deific spark,’ Donald said. 
(Margaret was audibly counting the threads in her pattern.) 
‘Ts the deific spark what Bossuet calls man’s ‘ secret affinity with 
God’? Is it soul, this deific spark? If either, then we should 
all of us be willing to admit that every mortal has a deific spark. 
But not every mortal is our friend—few, under any imaginable 
circumstances, can become our friends.” He had talked to save 
his wife the trouble of saying anything. 

“Qh, here’s a bit for Stewart,” said George Morpeth, who had 


Y’ 


taken the ‘ Religio Medici’ from Louie’s hand. “‘ Now, if we can 
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bring our affections to look beyond the body, and cast an eye 
upon the soul, we have found out the true object, not only of 
friendship but of charity. And—forgive a digression—but is it 
not curious how often one finds Tennyson in Dr. Thomas Brown ? 
Listen to this: ‘Another misery there is in affection ; that 
whom we truly love like our own selves, we forget their looks, 
nor can our memories retain the idea of their faces.’ You 
remember the corresponding passage in ‘In Memoriam’ ?” 

Just at this moment Donald’s little boy trotted up to him, with 
Maimie’s dark beauty beaming out of his eyes. Donald grew 
strangely still. He did not notice the child’s prattle. His face 
grew white. Decidedly Margaret was not clever. Yet only she 
and Stewart observed the father and child at the moment, and 
knew the cause of Donald’s intense emotion. His boy had the 
dead Maimie’s face. That face had grown faint in his memory 
lately. Now it was once more vividly before him, and a jealous | 
pang shot through Margaret’s heart. Louie noticed her brother’s | 
paleness ; said he “must be cold,” and asked him to pile on 





some more logs and make a great blaze. | 

Morpeth went on: “ And there’s a bit here about dreams, if I 
could only find it. Tennyson, you know, talks of ‘dreams that | 
left my after-morn content.’ Ah, Jack, what do you say to this? i 
‘I cannot go to cure the body of my patient but I forget my { 
profession, and call unto God for his soul. I cannot see one say i 
his prayers but, instead of imitating him, I fall into supplication i 
for him, who, perhaps, is no more to me than a common nature ; ! 
and if God hath vouchsafed an ear to my supplications, there are | 
surely many happy that never saw me, and enjoy the blessing of 


Ie 


mine unknown devotions. i 
“T declare, Morpeth, a dreamer like that old fellow is un- 


worthy of the profession!” laughed Jack. “My _ patients 
certainly would do better on my prescriptions than on my 
prayers. By the way, Elsie, I agree with you that if your i 
Quixotic view were true, the world would be much brighter for j 
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the old folk, whose grand qualities fall off, very often, like leaves 
in autumn! Do you recollect our good old aunt who kept up a 
correspondence with her girlhood’s friend for forty long years? 
They never met all that time. They both thought they still 
adored each other. And then, you know, the railway was made, 
or some other thing made meeting easy for them—these two 
old ladies of upwards of sixty. But there was only the one 
meeting, and no further letters passed between them!” 

“ They died, perhaps?” questioned Margaret. 

“Oh no, not at all! They lived, both of them, for years 
after!” Jack explained. “The reasons for loving each other 
have vanished during the forty years ; that’s all! Quite rational 
to drop the intercourse, say I! Eh, Elsie? Surely you are 
accustomed to hear old people say in bitter complaints : ‘ How 
changed he is!’ ‘ How provokingly deaf he has become!’ ‘ How 
narrow and parochial he grows!’ Old Mrs. Lindsay said of her 
niece the other day: ‘I have practically gzven up Janet. She 
cares for nothing in the world now but her house and her 
children ;’ and Janet used to be the old lady’s paragon confi- 
dante and ‘right hand.’ If friends went on loving when charms 
were faded and gone, these bitter things would never be said!” 

“And when I am blind, and fat, and ugly, Jack?” asked 
Ilsie. 

“Then [ll be blind, and fat, and ugly, too, my dear; and it 


yy 


will be ‘like to like,” Jack said, very heartily. “Some say it 
is ‘like in difference’ that attracts,” he went on, “but it is, 
surely, as often similarity. No, Robert, there is no contradiction 
in what I say, my boy! Blindness and fatness may be used 
adjectively, or I'm a Dutchman. If so, they stand for attributes 
—qualitics. Who is to prevent my loving my wife for her 
blindness and fatness? ‘She loved him for the dangers he had 
passed, and he loved her that she did pity him.’ That word from 
‘Othello’ is the motto of one of father’s old caricatures, and I 


daresay it served another turn in a previous state of existence. 
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Nothing amuses me more than the covert compliments you 
all pay yourselves, professing that nothing can attract jour 
friendship but perfect beauty and the loftiest virtue! Don't 
you remember Disracli’s objection to Gladstone? ‘There's no 
standing that fellow. He's absolutely without any redeeming 
vices!’ Our dear Stevenson says that it is ‘the mark of a 
modest man to accept his friendly circle ready made from the 
hands of opportunity.” You remember, Utterson’s friends were 
‘those of his own blood, or those whom he had known the 
longest. His affections were ‘the growth of time,’ implying 
‘no aptness in the object. By the way, in that volume of cssays 
of Stevenson’s that came from the library the other day, he 
talks of ‘the powers and the ground of friendship’ being mys- 
ferious, so possibly even he would not be able to decide between 
Elsie and me off-hand. It is impossible to say wa? will attract. 
Oh, don't interrupt me, Elsie! I speak without prejudice to my 
argument, for I simply mean that you cannot tell what gualitees 
will attract in a given case. Look at Robert, now. If anything 
could make his whole soul go out to a man, it would be that 
man’s faculty for making bad puns! Come and have a smoke, 
Bob !” 

snubbed and flattered at once, Robert grumbled inarticulately, 
as he went off arm in arm with his elder. 

“We'll take the mist in the garden, as Lady Betty ‘took the 
dust in Hyde Park,” Jack explained, “and be back for five 
o'clock tea.” 

“Now that Jack has gone out, I have a chance of saying my 
say,’ laughed Elsie. “Who is to tell us those old people he 
talked of were ever real friends? And who denies that there is 
such a thing as fickleness ? Whatever theory of friendship you 
hold, you must allow for changeableness.—Pray, Alice, what 


makes that mocking smile to rise?” 
“You know very well we shall repeat every word you say to 
Jack,” answered Alice. “We won't allow him to be beaten in 


argument in his absence.” 
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“Well, I will try to help you, Mrs. Campbell, with bits out of 
books,” said Morpeth to Elsie, hoping to pique Alice, with 
whom he waged a perpetual amicable warfare. “ Louie has 
already marked these passages in her dear Miss Thackeray : 
‘As I watched him, I thought with great complacency that if 
any woman cared for me it would not be for my looks. No, no, 
what are mere good looks compared to those mental qualities 
which, etc., etc. Presently not feeling quite easy in my mind 
about these mental qualities, I again observed it was better to be 
liked for oneself than for one’s mental qualities ; by which time 
[ turned my attention once more to Mr. Halbert.’ ” 

There were several exclamations: “ But what zs the ‘self? if it 
isnot acompound of ‘ mental qualities’ and ‘good looks’? “A 
capital passage!” (warmly, from Elsie.) ‘ You must sce that 
Miss Thackeray is joking.” “Too vague!” and so on. But 
Morpeth over-rode interruptions, and read on, with a musical 
voice and great expression: “‘ Changing, unchanging, faithful, 
unfaithful, who can account for his experiences? Does mistrust 
bring about of itself that which it imagines? Is everything 
there that we fancy we see in people? Often I think that, 
fallen as we are, and weary and soiled as we are by the wayside 
dust and mud, and the many cares of life, some gleam of the 
Divine radiance is ours still, and to those who love us best it 1s 
given to see it. That sweetness and goodness and brightness 
are no fancies, but truth. True, the clouds and darkness come 
between us, and the mortal parts cannot always apprehend the 
divine. Some say, Love is blind ; indifference sees more clearly, 
and I wonder if this can be true; for my part I think it is the 
other way.’ All that comes from Miss Thackeray’s story, ‘To 
Ksther,” Morpeth said, “but you must give me leave to read a 
little bit from a letter of ‘George Eliot’s—all on your side” 
(he bowed to Elsie). “‘ What a wretched lot of old shrivelled 
creatures we shall be by-and-by. Never mind—the uglier we 
get in the eyes of others the lovelier we shall be to each other : 
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that has always been my firm faith about friendship, and now it is 

toa slight degree my experience.’ And now, Alice, why don’t you 

ask, by what sense do we perceive soul? Why don’t you make | 
some other objections in Jack’s unpoetical, eminently sensible 
manner ?” 

“Oh, traitor! Are you veering round?” cried Elsic. “I 
thought I had a really firm, staunch ally in you!” 

“May we not ‘affect a virtue if we have it not’?” Louie 
asked. “On Jack’s theory, too, may we not endow a friend, who 
makes no pretence to lofty qualities, with all manner of imagi- 
nary charms? I want to know /vzw we can tell if our notion of 
a friend’s character corresponds with the real character? Am I 
very stupid not to see how this is? I’m afraid I’m getting 
rather out of my depth!” she added, somewhat shyly. 

Morpeth hastened to assure Louie it was a deep question— f 
that which she had just started—but that, none the less, she 





seemed to him “well within her depth.” {fe translated, a little it 
lamely, Madame Swetchine’s saying: ‘“ No two people ever read H 
the same book, or ever saw the same picture ;” and Louie felt i 
restored to her own respect. 


One of the juniors said excitedly : 


“Who then shall arbitrate ? 
‘Ten men love what I hate, 
Hate what I admire— 





Oh, I nearly forgot it! Bide a wee: 


Ten who in ears and eyes 
Match me. i 
| 


That’s it! ‘Whom shall my soul believe?’ comes in some- | 
where! Oh, stop! I’ll have it in a moment ‘Who then 
shall——.’” 
There was only a little laugh. In the Campbell family, meta- 
physics and Browning were equally welcome to the “ babes.” 
Stewart had been in search of a book, and returned to read 


these lines from Isaak Williams’s “Cathedral ”: 
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Love 
From whatsoever earthly cave he springs 
(That spell of something heavenly dwelling round 
Home, friend, or grave endeared) when he hath found 
Meet entrance, he will shake his odorous wings, 
And throw a charm o’er thousand meaner things, 
()’er whatsoe’er he at first entrance found 
Into the soul ; in ties associate bound 
He lives, and o’er them his own radiance flings. 

“Won't you admit,” he asked, “ that this view—the part that 
association plays in strong affections—may go some way towards 
reconciling opposite sides in this discussion ?” 

But Elsie cried: “No compromise! No surrender !!” 

“T was looking for ‘Rabbi ben Ezra,” he went on, “ but J 
cannot find the volume. 


All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me—— 


he muttered. “ How does the other verse go?” It saysa man ts 
to be valued according to his aspirations rather than his achieve- 
ments? I cannot recall the words.” 

“Say that again, Mr. Stewart,” said Margaret, tired of little 
Don, tired even of her embroidery. “‘ All men ignored in me.’ 
[like that very much. Women are so little understood. Men 
think, because we cannot defend our opinions, that we have 
none——.” And then she lapsed into a reproachful undertone, 
addressed to her husband, who was always near her. (Once, 
when he chanced to move to a new place, she had followed him.) 
Little Don was very quict just now. He was making what he 
called a robin’s nest out of his new mother’s embroidery silks 
without the smallest inkling of the havoc he was working. 

“Who wrote these lines?” asked Morpeth of Elsie, “and do 
you think their author would have taken your side in this 


discussion ? 


All else is gone, From those great eyes 
‘The soul has fled : 

When faith is lost, when honour dies, 
The man is dead.” 
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“Oh; they are horrible lines, and I don’t want to know who 
wrote them!” Elsie exclaimed. “Why, oh why, have you 
gone over to the enemy?” 

“Because it seems to me you have no opponents,” Morpeth 


answered. 
From different parts of the room came: “ Indeed she has!” 
“Elsie is right in the main, but——.” ‘“ Of course, we don’t go 





the whole way with Mrs. Campbell, however 
strong enough to conduct her own case without help.” Y otros, 
y otros ; and everyone began restating his or her opinion, point- 
ing out how it differed from that of the cthers, and how every 
contrary view was “absurd,” “untenable,” and so on. 

“The only thing we seem to be agreed upon,’ laughed 
Stewart, after awhile, “is that ‘a friend in need is’ xot ‘a friend 
indeed.’ Someone said one saw the highest and most dis- 
interested form of affection in dogs. That reminds me, Miss 
Cobbe declares, if I’m not mistaken, it is not intellect, or artistic 
faculty, or gracefulness of manner, or physical perfection, nor all 
these things together, that win hearts. She says, charm of ds- 
and keeps them true to 





postition is what makes us our friends 
us, also. She points out that dogs are generally very strong 
in this matter of disposition, and that men don’t compare favour- 
ably with them. I think she is right.” 

Elsie told Mr. Stewart that his human acquaintances were 
vastly complimented, and Margaret groaned a bewildered dis- 
sent from his views: but Donald came back to the discussion 
after an interlude of play with his boy ; and he had the faculty 
of getting himself listened to, even when (as now) he was only 
trifling with his subject. 

“Somme say it is character which attracts,” he began, “and that 
is not at all the same thing as disposition, Allan ; and they tell 
you character depends chiefly upon the proportion of the in- 
gredients that go to the sum of the man—mental and morai. 


But, I suppose, an exergetic personality is essential. A very 


—” “kIsie is quite . 
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clever young fellow used to talk of the dance—a lifelong dance— 
that circumstance led poor character. By character, he meant 
bent of mind, | think ; but he often spoke of it as the outward 
sign of the inward man ; and, sometimes, he called it soul. | 
remember his dreaming on and on, one night, in my rooms, over 
his big cigars, about this soul, or essence—whether we ignore it 
and simply take account of its outward manifestation, with all 
the failures and successes, assertions and shrinkings, weakness 
and strength, that life brings to light ; or whether anybody can 
be devoted to the fons et origo of all the energy and virtue by 
which a man moulds his flowing fates. I am sure it is possible 
to many only to love the part a man plays in the tragedy of life. 
But would that love be friendship? Hardly! Yes; ‘tragedy 
of life!’ He used to insist that ‘the tides of circumstance flow 
over the strongest swimmer.’ He was, you see, very melancholy 
partly, I expect, because a decoction of nicotine, in place of 
simple blood, ran in his veins!” (““Oh! what would Jack say to the 
cerculation of the nicotine ?” interjected Elsie.) “I suppose a man 
hardly shows himself as he is—for good or for evil”—-Donald went 
on, “ in everyday life. It takes a crisis to bring out his strength or 
weakness. When circumstances are too strong for him, we make 
allowances (at least, I hope we do!); and then, we remember 
him by the occasions when he triumphed (or it would be well if 
we did!) My dreamy Teuton would puff away and speculate 
as to which was the veal man—the one who staggered and fell, 
or the one who fought and conquered. Was the Robespierre 
avocat of Arras, who played a respectable, benevolent part in 
the limited environment, my friend ; or was it the Robespierre 





of later days? His essence, don’t you see? was the same 
throughout. At any rate, evidence could be adduced sufficient 
for all court-of-law requirements, to prove the identity of the 
Arras Robespicrre with the Paris Robespierre, who has been 
described as ‘launched on a sea of external conditions that are 


as independent of his own will as is the temper with which he 
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| 
confronts them.’ I think it is Carlyle who says that when the | 
habit of men’s lives has been sundered ‘the most immaculate 
are capable of antics beyond prevision.’ How that good chum 
of mine would have relished ‘Dr. Jekyll’ in those old days! 
After all, is it not ‘action that tries, and variation of circum- 
stance?’ I don’t see any unfaithfulness in the notion that friend- 
ship may vary considerably in its intensity according to the 
temporary manifestations of the friend’s personality. We ought 
to be able to recognise that a man is very seldom at his best, 
morally, intellectually, or physically. ‘The gods ever give to | 
mortals their appointed share of reason on one day only, and 
[ suppose we may love a friend a whole life through because we 
have seen him in his kingly moment—on condition, however, 
that he does not afterwards sink permanently into the mud and \ 
wallow there! Do you remember that pleasant woman we met | 
at Woolwich, Margaret, who said she was conscious of a good 1 
half-dozen natures in herself, and that nothing terrified her so : 
much as the knowledge that a feather’s weight would at any i 
time give any one of the four or five corse selves rule and pre- it 
cedence? As she spoke, I felt as if I were being let into the 











secret of nightmare.” . ; 
But Margaret made no answer, she was saying in an under- | 

tone to Louie: “ Thank you, very much. The engravings are 

beautiful. But I cannot look at any more of them, they give 

me a longing to see the islands of Scotland—the yvreatest rn 

longing! So kind of you to show them tome! But, really, | 

must ask some questions, for I have heard part of their con- i 

versation, though I have gzz¢e attended to what you said, and | 

to the engravings, and everything.” And then to Elsie: “You i 

really must, if you please, tell me what you meant the other 

day by saying Donald’s friendship was not an honour. I’m 

sure I never can be proud enough of his having chosen me ; and 

love and friendship do honour those they are given to! I have 


been puzzling ever since as to what you could possibly mean ; 
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and you said something of the same sort just now!” (She 
showed real distress. Her plaint had a wistful, almost tearful, 
ring about it that made them all feel sorry for the little 
woman.) “And, Donald, you must, indeed, explain! You 
said, your friend, Robespierre! Your ‘friend’? What zs it all 
about, this curious debate? And you said too, something 
adreatful about people pretending—or being hardly ever them- 
selves—I forget the words; and I wavtyouto explain! Really, 
I am so perplexed and—and—and sorry !” 

She was not ill-tempered, poor little soul; and she was quickly 
soothed, and became very anxious to show that she enjoyed and 
understood the topic under discussion. Louie and Donald had 
been taking it in turns to try to amuse her apart ; but Margaret 
would not lend herself to this arrangement. The talk of the 
central group had a fascination for her, though she disliked it. 
It would not have entered into the imagination of Alice, Stewart, 
and Morpeth, that Margaret’s state of mind was possible. Elsie 
partly realised it ; but, being somewhat mischievously-minded, 
would not change the current of their talk, even if she could 
—nor could she, if she would ; for some of the disputants 
were thoroughly interested. Besides, the gain would have been 
doubtful; for, supposing they had abandoned their present topic, 
they had neither the gift nor the habit of chatting and bantering 
in the way suited to give the chief guest pleasure. 

“TVhy we like a friend?” pondered Margaret. Then suddenly: 
“ IVhy do we? 


I do so like you, Dr. Fell! 
The reason why I cannot tell.” 


“ Bravissima,” cried her husband. “ You have neatly sum- 
marised the present state of our knowledge on this weighty 
subject!” And all laughed and applauded ; after which, for a 
long time, Margaret felt very clever, and decidedly happier. 

“Now, Donald, we are zot a// agnostics in friendship,” Elsie 


objected. 
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“Have we not everyone of us told ‘the reason why ’—only all 
our ‘reasons’ are different ?” said Alice. 

“Do you know what George Sand thinks?” asked Morpeth, 
“That our affection goes out because it must! That water is 
not more sure to find its level than our hearts an object for their 
love; but our ideal never being attainable this side the grave, 
we endow some being with every possible perfection, and then 
fall down and worship the idol of our fashioning.’ This is a sad 
view ; for, you see, any dull human block will make a peg to 
hang imaginary perfections upon ; and, as Louie said, how are 
we to tell what are our friends’ attributes, and what the things 
we gratuitously attribute to him ?” Then he read a whole page 
of “Lelia” with a very insular accent, which made Donald’s 
wife shudder daintily, for se had learnt French in Paris, and 
spoke it very prettily. 

Stewart, who prudently confined himself to English, asked : 
“Do you know the French saying: ‘ When two love, one loves, 
and the other submits to being loved ?’” 

“Oh, I know such a happy couple—my brother and his wife 
—and we all say “e kisses, and she only lends her cheek!” 
Elsie rejoined merrily. 

“See how you drift out of friendship into love!” cried Alice. 
“And you a// do it, though you laughed so at me! But you 
need not begin to smile again. I am not going to inflict my 
views upon you. You saw Robert bring me a letter just now. 
And, Elsie, you vouch for it, Hattie McKenzie zs a clever girl! 
Well, at the garden party, I seized upon her, and told her 
briefly your view, and Jack’s, and what Donald had been saying 
that day at lunch ; and she promised to talk out the subject with 
her brother, Duncan, and send me their joint wisdom in a letter ; 
and here are pages and pages from that good girl! Now, Donald, 
though she is your poor little sister’s friend, she must be ever so 
clever, for did she not gain that Oxford Local something or 
another? Here is her letter, though ; and unprejudiced people 
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can judge!” And she read: “‘ The mind, according to the bent 
education has given it, selects its literature, pleasures, and 
friends. Naturally, the friends are chosen for some qualities» 
moral, mental, or physical, which suit its own nature. Equally, 
as a matter of course, a trained mind should always be able to 
analyse the motives which determine its selection. We may 
grow out of our childish friends, because either we change or 
they change, when it is inevitable that we “ seek fresh woods and 
pastures new,” unless we shut ourselves off from our kind. But 
even so, there will be an old tender remnant of the tie that 
bound us so fast when we were in our teens. Our minds are 
very open to the influence of habit and sentiment. Loyalty, 
honour, pity, may prevent a breach, though they would never 
create a union. And habits of old companionship may survive, 
when more rational motives for friendship are lost. We cherish 
and care for the old hunter, even more than for the gallant five- 
year-old who is the companion of our best pleasures. (That's 
Duncan’s illustration, and so is the next!) The old hound, 
toothless and blind, is nearer our heart than the leader of the 
pack. Or, as Moore says: 


You may break, you may shatter, the vase if you will 

But the scent of the roses will cling to it still. 
We had a great debate about these survivals of tenderness— 
whether or not they can be dignified by the royal name of 
friendship. Let them stand for friendship’s pale ghost, say I— 
nothing more vivid or real ; but Duncan says they are a develop- 
ment (in the descending scale, may I say?) of friendship, 
dependent on the earlier, grander feeling. Their existence 
would be impossible but for the parent affection. Our attach- 
ments, of course, may be more or less rational. Great common 
sense, shown in those matters of daily life and business which 
are its recognised province, will not guarantee a sweet reasonable- 
ness in the realm of the affections. Surely, we are all born 


with a power within us which seeks to rule our actions and our 
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very thoughts, and which sometimes treats reason in a very 
high-handed fashion! Its mandates are issued from the seat of 
the affections. Poets naturally enthrone this power in the 
heart. It may sleep with some of us a whole life through. 
With others, it may wake once, to carry them along with a force 
they cannot resist ; and again, in other lives it breaks out ina 
succession of rebellions against what we call peace of mind. 
See,” said Alice, interrupting her reading, “it is again from 
friendship to love!” 

(“It is just like two young people like Hattie and Duncan, to 
write in such an old, eaperienced style!’ klsie laughed.) 

“Preferences of this sort,” Alice read on, “ ‘areas difficult for 
the brain to forecast, or influence, as are the tastes of the palate. 
As well try to describe the flavour of a food new to us, as predict 
the qualities that can captivate the heart. A shrewd, diligent 
observer of affaires de ceur was reduced to the belief that mere 
neighbourhood—propinquity—was the sole cause for the rise of 
many attachments between persons apparently absolutely un- 
suited to each other. In friendship, liking waits upon reason ; 
but we fall in love by no rule, unless it be the “rule of con- 
trairey,” as Paddy calls it. How often do we not see a mortal of 
culture and great natural gifts, who selects friends with fastidious 
reserve, suddenly become the very slave of empty-headed vul- 
garity ? (“A male mortal, of course, I mean,” Duncan protests. 
“But surely it is only men who make these terrible mistakes ?”’) 
A lover sees beauty where a blemish exists. Our cousin, 
Haughton, thinks his wife lovely ; and, indeed, she would be 
passably pretty if it were not that she squints, and that one 
shoulder and hip are too high—owing to spinal curvature! But 
he thinks eyes and back perfection. Long may he continue to 
do so, I pray devoutly! Would you expect a rational explana- 
tion from him of the force that draws him? Duncan declares 
that love means the whole man wrapped up in one thought. | 
don’t pretend to fathom his meaning, even when he explains 
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that the mind is mesmerised, as it were, by the affections, and 
sces only what ¢/ey please. A patriot can understand patriotism, 
ond a gourmand greed; possibly two human _ beings, whose 
affections are fixed upon a third, way interpret one another’s 
icelings ; but to give a rational account of what it is that binds 
a lover to his lady—or a lady to her lover—seems to us about 
as easy as to tell why the loadstone draws the needle. Both are, 
probably, dear Alice, problems capable of solution. May you 
be the one to unravel the mystery of friendship! Tennyson 
evidently has not discovered the secret, for he makes a lover say 
of the beloved : 


In whose least act abides the zameless charm 
‘That none has else for me. 


So with best wishes for the success of your metaphysical 
voyage of discovery, I (in the inevitable final phrase of our old 
French orne’s letters) “ quit you with the pen, but not with the 
heart.",—HATTIE. Is it not a nice, guecr letter, like Hattie 
herself?” asked Alice, adding : “Oh, there is a postscript that I 
did not see till now—a few lines from ‘ Christabel ’ : 


Alas! they had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 
And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love 

Doth work like madness in the brain. 
And thus it chanced, as I divine, 

With Roland and Sir Leoline. 

Each spake words of high disdain 

And insult io his heart’s best brother : 
They parted--ne’er to meet again ! 

But neither ever found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining— 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs that have been rent asunder, 

A dreary sea now flows between— 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been. 
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“Ts instinct surer than reason ? You were saying something 
of the kind, Mr. Stewart 2 propos of dogs and friends, were you 
not ?” Louie inquired. But little Don was just then summoned 
to the nursery, and everybody had to kiss him and bid him 
farewell before he trudged off, the “ robin’s nest” made of his 
stepmother’s embroidery silks lodged very innocently somewhere 
in his capacious “smock frock”; and the moment the child left, 
Jack and Robert entered; and next, tea came, so Louie's 
question remained among the many dozen of unanswered 
questions put forth in the course of that voluble afternoon. 
Jack, of course, had to hear how the battle had gone during his 
absence, and, at first, the information was supplied by ad least 
two speakers at a time, his wife being generally one of them. 

When Alice brought her father to his great chair and cup of 
tea, Bible friendship (especially the lovely story of David and 
Jonathan), and Dean Plumptre’s and Canon Farrar’s comments 
on them, were being quoted ; and then, the talkers got back, by 
some sudden turn in the tide of words, to the relation between 
soul and mind, Donald maintaining that they were one and the 
same, “for,” he argued, “we are none of us Calvinists here. We 
don’t go in for election, pure and simple. Now, surely any- 
thing of merit, depending on ourselves, depends on our will. 
And who will deny that will is a power of the mind? And 
where would be the justice of rewarding one part of our being 
for the deeds of another part? Or punishing, on the same 
plan, either? It is almost a commonplace in one school of 
divinity—looking at the human side of the matter—to say that 
it is the will that wins Heaven ; therefore, soul and mind must, 


in justice, be one.” 

“Plato said: ‘It is the sense of measurement that saves men’s 
souls,” put in Jack, who liked to shock his hearers. And, this 
time, he succeeded, especially in the case of his poor new sister- 
in-law, who shuddered and relapsed into her mood of bewildered 
discomfort. When the little storm of remonstrance and inquiry 
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he had evoked had subsided, Elsie pointed out that they were 
now raising the question of free will. 
“Surely, we have puzzles enough before us,” she said. “ Let 


us dismiss free will with Johnson’s dictum: ‘Qne knows that 
one has got it, and that’s enough !’” 

“Just to oblige you, then, my wife, I will forbear to raise a 
new point,” said Jack. “But I have a Rabbinical parable that 
will do for Donald’s soul-and-mind difficulty. The Rabbis in- 
vented it to fit the case of body and soul at the Judgment. It 
ran: A blind man and a lame man stole some apples. At the 
Judgment each pleads innocence on the ground of his inability to 
set them off the tree: the blind man, because he could not see 
where they were ; the lame man, because he could not walk into 
the gardcn; moreover, the apples grew at a height at which 
no man, from the ground, could reach them. But the fact was, 
the blind man walked, carrying the lame man on his shoulders, 
and guided by him; and though no man standing on the 
ground could reach the fruit, from the blind man’s back the 
lame accomplice was able to gather the rosy apples. Now, the 
sentence pronounced was, that both should suffer for the crime 
they jointly committed. Therefore, according to the Rabbis, are 
body and soul to share the punishment for the misdeeds in which 
they are partners.” 

“Do you know a later Jewish proverb?” asked Morpeth. “‘A 
man without friends is like a left hand without a right.’” 

“ Bacon is ardent in his praise of friendship,’ Stewart said, 
quoting these fragments : “‘ We affirm most truly that it is a 
mere and miserable solitude to want true friends, without which 
the world is but a wilderness,’ Friendship brings ‘Daylight into 
the understanding out of darkness and confusion of thoughts’ ; 
and ‘maketh a fair day in the affections from storm and tem- 
pest.’ With a friend, a man ‘tosseth his thoughts more easily,’ 
and ‘waxeth wiser than himself.’ ‘ But little do men perceive 
what solitude is—for a crowd is not company, and faces but a 
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gallery of pictures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal where there 
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is no love. 
“ All that’s only ‘aboot an’ aboot’ friendship,” objected Jack. 
“Do you know,” asked Robert “that Jack has been ‘sonnet- 
singing’ out in the mist? Here is his reply to a sonnet on 
‘The great Conundrum’ : 


If love be love, and not love’s counterfeit, 

Love of such might as to withstand life’s strain, 
And bear the lovers o’er the stormy main, 

Beneath whose waters lie the rocks which fate 
Hath strewn to wreck the barks which bear love’s freight— 
It needs that love be both of heart and brain 
[The heart to urge, the reason to restrain] 

And strong with strength in death inviolate. 
Consider this—that all things true and good 

Own as their cause of being truth and right. 

Were truth and right to cease to be, we might 
Look vainly for their fruits. It seems to me 

That love which stands on sure foundation, should 
Be proud to prove a noble pedigree. 


“What do you think of it ?” Robert inquired—not yet having 
made up his mind about it. 

“ Never did such a thing in my life before!” grumbled Jack. 

Jack’s effort evoked some gentle banter ; and some praise, but 
the praise was not very hearty, for, in the 7é/e assigned to Jack 
by his family, verse-making found no place ; and it .is said that 
velations never accept a man readily in any character except 
that which ¢hey have given him to play. But Elsie laid a 
hand on her husband’s curly head, and flattered him with 
delightful ingenuity. 


E. M. LYNCH. 
(To be concluded next month.) 
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Domus Angusta. 


CRE narrow house is a small human nature compelled toa 
large human destiny, charged with a fate too great, a 
history too various, for .its slight capacities. Men have com- 
monly complained of fate; but their complaints have been of 
the smallness, not of the greatness, of the human lot. A dis- 
all in favour of man—between man and his destiny 
is one of the things to be taken for granted in literature: so 
frequent and so easy is the utterance of the habitual lamentation 





proportion 


as to the trouble of a vain capacity, so well explained has it ever 


been. 
Thou hast not nalf the power to do me harm 
That I have to be hurt, 


discontented man seems to cry to Heaven, taking the words of 
the brave Emilia. But inarticulate has been the voice within 
the narrow house. Obviously it never had its poet. Little 
elocution is there, little argument or definition, little explicit- 
ness. And yet for every vain capacity we may assuredly count 
a thousand vain destinies, for every liberal nature a thousand 
liberal fates. It is the trouble of the wide house we hear of, 
clamorous of its disappointments and desires. The narrow 
house has no echoes; yet its pathetic shortcoming might well 
move pity. On that strait stage is acted a generous tragedy ; 


to that inadequate soul is entrusted an enormous sorrow; a 
tempest of movement makes its home within that slender 
nature ; and heroic happiness seeks that timorous heart. 

We may, indeed, in part know the narrow house by its in- 
articulateness—not, certainly, its fewness of words, but its 
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inadequacy and imprecision of speech. For, doubtless, right 
language enlarges the soul as no other power or influence may 
do. Who, for instance, but trusts more nobly for knowing the 
full word of his confidence ? Who but loves more penetratingly 
for possessing the ultimate syllable of his tenderness? There is 
a “pledging of the word,” in another sense than the ordinary 
sense of troth and promise. The poet pledges his word, his 
sentence, his verse, and finds therein a peculiar sanction. And 
I suppose that even physical pain takes on an edge when it not 
only enforces a pang but whispers a phrase. Consciousness and 
the word are almost as closely united as thought and the word: 
Almost—not quite ; in spite of its inexpressive speech, the narrow 
house is aware and sensitive beyond, as it were, its poor power. 
But as to the whole disparity between the destiny and the nature, 
we know it to be general. Life is great that is trivially trans- 
mitted ; love is great that is vulgarly experienced. Death, too, 
is aheroic virtue ; and to the keeping of us all is death committed : 
death, submissive in the indocile, modest in the fatuous, several 
in the vulgar, secret in the familiar. It is destructive, because it 
not only closes but contradicts life. Unlikely people die. The 
one certain thing, it is also the one improbable. A dreadful 
paradox is perhaps wrought upon a little nature that is incapable 
of death and yet is constrained todie. That isa true destruction, 
and the thought of it is obscure. 

Happy literature corrects all this disproportion by its immortal 
pause. !t does not bid us follow man or woman to an illogical 
conclusion. Mrs. Micawber never does desert Mr. Micawber. 
Considering her mental powers, by the way, an illogical conclusion 
for her would be manifestly inappropriate. Shakspere, indeed, 
having seen a life whole, sees it to an end: sees it out, and Fal- 
staff dies. More than Promethean was the audacity that, having 
kindled, quenched that spark. But otherwise the grotesque man 
in literature is immortal, and with something more significant 
than the immortality awarded to him in the sayings of rhetoric 
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he is perdurable because he is not completed. His humours are 
strangely matched with perpetuity. But, indeed, he 1s not worthy 
to die; for there is something graver than to be immortal, and 
that is to be mortal. I protest I do not laugh at man or woman 
in the world. I thank my fellow-mortals for their wit, and also 
for the kind of joke the French so pleasantly call une joyeuseté ; 
these arc to smileat. But the gay injustice of laughter is between 
me and the book. 

That narrow house—there is sometimes a message from its 
living windows. Its bewilderment, its reluctance, its defect, show 
by moments from eyes that are apt to express none but common 
things. There are allusions unawares, involuntary appeals, in 
those brief glances. Far from me and from my friends be the 
misfortune of meeting such looks in reply to pain of our inflicting 
To be clever and sensitive and to hurt the foolish and the stolid 
—wouldst thou do such a deed for all the world? Not I, by this 


heavenly light. 


ALICE MEYNELL. 














Sweets. 


HE blackbird sang his old refrain, 
Sweet ! sweet ! 
So sweet he sang it over again. 


That word did every thrush repeat : 
Sweet ! sweet ! 
The grey spring world was exquisite. 


O thrush and blackbird, now refrain ! 
Sweet! sweet ! 
Because the sweetness grows to pain. 


Ye that go sweeting many a mile, 
Sweet ! sweet ! 
Put by your sweeting for a while ! 


Ye that go sweeting soon and late 
Sweet! sweet ! 
Peace! for the sweetness grows too great. 


And yet for all my sick, sweet prayer, 
Sweet ! sweet ! 
Those little birds sang lustier ! 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 








The Story of a Conversion. 
(Continued from p. 80.) 


CHAPTER IX. THE AFTERWORLD. 

ROM general principles we have reached the conclusion 
that a sharply demarcated doctrine of the hell of the 

lost, of purgatory, of Limbus, and so on, is not to be looked 
for at an historically early stage of religious development. 
What we are to expect rather is a vague idea—that of an exist- 
ence after death being part of the world, gradually differentiating 
itself into these various conceptions, under the guidance of the 
principle that “as a man’s works are, so his reward shall be ;” 
and rising into the hope of Heaven and of becoming like, or 
even higher than, the angels who are the associates of God 
and the intermediaries between Him and the lower creation. 


Development of the Idea of the Afterworld. 

Such a vague idea, as we shall now proceed to show, existed 
among the Hebrews even in the times of the patriarchs ; then 
was twice put in the background; and then came forward again, 
to lead on to Christianity. 

The Patriarchal Period. 

We begin, of course, with the patriarchal period. The 
beliefs of the ancestors of the Jews as to the world to come 
are partly to be gathered from their funeral customs, and 
partly to be inferred in a more direct manner from certain 
specific passages. The argument from the first, though suggest- 
ive, is less pointedly evidential than the other, to which, 
therefore, it may serve as an introduction ; and as the funeral 


customs of the Hebrews date from farther back than even the 
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patriarchs, and did not very materially alter from the time of 
the patriarchs up to the elevation of Hebraism into Chris- 
tianity, we may begin from them, and take them separately. 


The Funeral Customs of the Hebrews. 

Their general features were common to the Hebrews and 
to neighbouring nations, and remained pretty much the same 
when once settled by custom and tradition. They consisted 
of the mourning and the burial. 

(1.) Zhe Mourning. 

The mourning appears to have been extraordinarily pro- 
longed and intense. “Although in some respects a similarity 
exists between Eastern and Western usage, a similarity which 
in remote times and among particular nations was _ stronger 
than is now the case, the difference between each is,’ a non- 
Catholic writer justly remarks,* “on the whole very striking. 
One marked feature of Oriental mourning is what may be 
called its studied publicity, and the careful observance of the 
prescribed ceremonies. Thus Abraham, after the death of 
Sarah, came, as it were in state, to mourn and weep for her.” 
The mourning for Deborah, Rebecca’s nurse, left such an irn- 
pression that the ’c/én, the mighty tree of Bethel, beneath 
which she was buried, was thereafter called the terebinth 
e4oxn] of weeping ; and when Jacob’s body was carried out of 
Egypt to be buried at Hebron, so great a mourning was made 
for him at the “threshing-floor of Atad” that the Canaanites 
thereafter called the place ’Abel Mitsravim, the green place, 
or meadow, of mourning, of the Egyptians. The mere quotation 
of the examples of mourning would occupy several pages. These 
three are from the Book of Genesis alonet. The very intensity of 

* The Rev. Henry Wright Phillott, in ‘“ Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible,” 
Art. Mourning” (First edition, ii. 436). 

+ Genesis xxiii. 2, P. [The so-called Priest’s Code or Ritual Code, also called 
R, and ( on the ground that it contains Quatuor (four) covenants] ;xxxv. 8, E ; 


and |. 10, J. (Driver, “ Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament.” 
and Kautzsch and Socin, ‘“ Die Genesis, mit iiusseror Unterscheidung der 
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Hebrew mourning has naturally suggested the inference that 
it was intended to benefit the souls of the dead. “Surely,” 
says an old Catholic writer, “when we see that even the 
most godly men of that people of Israel bewailed their dead 
so copiously and so bitterly—and of this there are in the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament many examples everywhere— 
we are not to think that they desired merely to indulge their 
sensibility and their grief on account of the death of those they 
had been accustomed to love. For this is in nowise becoming 


Quellenschriften,” Mohr, Freiburg, 1888). The last-mentioned work admirably 
shows the results recent criticism believes itself to have arrived at in the 
dissection of the materials from which the Book of Genesis was put together, 
by printing the different portions with different founts of type. 

The word ’e/0n, derived from aya/ or ava/, to grow together ina mass, would 
etymologically denote any great tree. It is supposed by Gesenius and others to 
have been applied especially to the oak, and its co-derivative ’e/ah to the 
terebinth tree (P/stacta terebinthus, Linn., the source of Chian or Cyprian 
turpentine, var? Palestina, Palestine Exploration Fund, Memoirs, Fauna, 
p. 263). But probably the turpentine or terebinth tree, being emphatically 
the great tree of Palestine, was chiefly thought and spoken of as’elin. Inthe 
language of ancient symbolism, a resinous tree, like the cedar cr the terebinth, 
would be regarded as a tree of life, especially if long-lived, which the terebinth 
is, and if evergreen, which it was anciently described as being (Pliny, 
Natural History, xvi. 12). It can scarcely be doubted that the burial of 
Rebecca’s nurse under such a tree was intended to have a symbolical meaning ; 
and, if so, this will have to be added to the already innumerable instances in 
which the accounts of the patriarchs in the Book of Genesis represent to us 
a mental atmosphere far more antique than and wholly different from that of 
the subsequent books. By later differentiation, the terebinth tree became 
associated more exclusively with illegitimate worship—e.g., the oaks [terebinth 
trees] of the magicians are spoken of, Judges ix. 36[37], and in Is. i. 29 we 
read * For they ‘shall be ashamed of the oaks (terebinths] ye have desired, 
and ye shall be confounded for the gardens that ye have chosen.” —Wellhausen 
(‘* History of Israel,” p. 248, note, p. 238 of the English translation, Black, 
Edinburgh, 1885,) thinks, by the way, that being practically evergreen was 
the leading idea associated with ’e/7h or ’e/6n ; and, of course, an evergreen 
tree would always be thick and bushy and look vigorous. But he is evidently 
mistaken in supposing the /aar, or palm tree, of Deborah, under which 
Deborah the prophetess judged Israel in the mountain of Ephraim (Judges 
iv. 4), to be the same as the ’e/02 of Deborah in Genesis xxxv. 8, neither the 
names of the trees, their localities, nor the Deborahs being the same. 

At the close of the Catholic Aeguwzen Mass, the ministers (1) go round the 
coffin or catafalque, (2) sprinkling it with agua denedicta, water which has been 
sanctified or set apart for the symbolism to which the purificatory power of 
water so naturally lends itself, and (3) incensing it with incense. The second 
and third of these ceremonies are analogous to the Jewish baptism for 
the dead and the burning of incense at the grave; and the first to the 
Hagaphoth, or “Turns” (from the Aramaic yagapfh, to go round), which 
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in wise and perfect men. Rather ought we to conclude that by 
those copious lamentations and funeral rites they designed to 
aid the souls of the defunct, giving them by those afflictions 
and tears their suffrages of toward tie remission of their pains” 
(Gregory of Valentia, ‘Commentary on the ‘Summa’ of St. 
Thomas Aquinas,” vol. iv. D. xi, q. 1, §6). | Non-Catholic 
writers on the subject, from Goodwin (1616) down to Keil 
“ Biblical Archxology”),simply state the facts, but are not forward 
to draw Gregory of Valentia’s conclusion; but while it may 


St. Jerome fourteen years ago regarded as of such immemorial antiquity that 
he used it as a means of identifying the position of the ‘‘threshing-floor of 
Afad.” “It is,” he says, “on the farther side of the Jordan, at the third 
milestone from Jericho, two miles from the Dead Sea, and is now called 
Betagla, which means the place of the turning [/ocus gy77|; because there, 
according to the practice of wailers, they went round in a circle at the 
funeral of Jacob” (Jerome, “ Onomasticon, s.v. Areaatad”). But, however 
right he may have been as to the practice itself—of the existence or non- 
existence of which, living, as he did, in Palestine, he could not be ignorant 
—he is mistaken about the name, the distances, or both. There was a 
town or village named Beth //oghlah, three miles from Jericho and about 
two from the Dead Sea, whose ruins have been found at the modern //ajlah. 
/fajlah in Arabic means a partridge, the signification of Beth AYoghlah 
is usually guessed to be “the place of partridges.” These or other similar 
birds, which rise in coveys from the low-lying lands near the Dead Sea, are, 
it is said, common in the neighbourhood ; and the name Beth-//oglah (which 
occurs in the Bible only as a proper name) is etymologically connected with 
the Arabic verbal root ha/a/, to spring up as a magpie does in hopping, a 
covey of partridges in rising with their accustomed short and wavering 
fights, a horse in rearing, a dancer in dancing, and a lame man, in limping, 
as often as he rests his weight on the sound leg. Beth AHYoglah, therefore— 

which is on the Az/f4er side of the Jordan, close to the road leading from 
Ilebron and Jerusalem eastward across the river into the land of Moab— 

could not mean /ocus gvr7. But Beth ‘Aghlah, a very similar word (from 
beth, a place, house, or temple, and ‘agfa/, to turn round), would have this 
signification ; and near Tell el Mat’aba‘, the sealed or plastered mound, 
thirteen miles further than //ajlah on the same road and on the o/Aer side 
of the Jordan, a Beth ‘Aghlah or /ocus gyri has recently been discovered on 
the edge of the plain, where the mountains of Moab begin to rise (Tristram, 
Canon Henry Baker, “The Land of Moab,” London, 1873). ‘The Tell 
el Mat’aba,, or ‘sealed mound’ itself is,” says Major Conder (Palestine 
exploration Fund, “ Memoirs, Eastern Palestine,” 1889, vol. i. p. 231), a 
large natural hillock, on which five Stonehenge-like stone monuments stand 
In a rude circle, or rather are of a circle, which measures sixty yards from 
the most north-eastern to the most south-western example. ‘They are a 
menhir, now fallen, surrounded by a circle of stones nine yards in diameter ; 
a dolmen, likewise surrounded by a circle of stones ; a small menhir, four 
feet high, without a circle ; another dolmen, with a platform ; and a multiple 
dolmen, also surrounded by a platform twenty yards in diameter. Close to 
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be questioned whether the intentions of the Hebrews were 
always so very definite, Gregory’s inference is unquestionably 
right substantially. (1) It is conformable to the nature of the 
mourning, which was precisely the same as that of the 
penances resorted to in seasons of public calamity from 
pestilence, adverse war, and other causes—which penances 
were obviously intended to be propitiatory ; (2) it is conformable 
to the intention of mankind at large in funeral rites ; and (3) it is 


the Tell is a circle of stones, possibly modern, forty-five feet in diameter ; 
some hundreds of yards eastward are a menhir and four dolmens ; and 
between these and the Tell itself is the Mensef Abu Zeid or dish of Abu 
Zeid, ‘an immense disc of stone, lying flat in the plain beside a thorn tree 
sidr). . . . The stone is eleven feet four inches in diameter, and three- 
and-a-half feet high. The hole in the centre is two feet in diameter. The 
whole is cut in a single block of limestone, which must have been conveyed 
from a considerable distance” (Conder, “Op. Cit.,” p. 193). North of the Tell 
is a spring, the Ain el Mat’aba‘ or water of sealing. This assemblage of 
menhirs, dolmens, etc., is the most south-westerly of a multitude of rude 
stone monuments among the mountains of Moab east of the Jordan and 
north-east of the Dead Sea. Similar monuments are found in the Hittite 
country and as far east as India ; in North Africa, and then through Spain 
and the South of France into Brittany and the British Isles. The menhirs 
‘Celtic men, a stone, and /7r great ; cf. caur, hero, /ve, male) are long erect 
stones, rudely shaped like obelisks. The dolmens (Celtic @o/, a table, and 
mien, a stone), are flat stenes resting on others raised upright to support 
them at their edges—the upper surface often serving as an altar, while the 
space within or the earth beneath was often used as a tomb. The circles 
are called cromlechs (from Celtic crow, to bend, and /each, of stone). The 
whole were connected, on the one hand, with burial, and on the other with a 
crude nature worship itself connected with belief in an invisible vitality in 
the dead—a vitality persisting in spite of death, and destined in some way 
or other to be victorious over it. Every such assemblage of monuments was 
a locus vyrt, on account of circular processions and dances celebrated round 
the menhirs and dolmens, and celebrated within the circles by those who 
were privileged to enter these charmed “ fairy rings,” as they may not 
unaptly be called. Some such place was the so-called “threshing-floor of 
Atad,” though it may not have been at the precise spot now called Tell el 
Mat’aba‘. The word goven, translated threshing-floor, means simply a 
tray-like depressed space (such as one surrounded by a circle of stones 
would necessarily be as compared with its rim), internally levelled, and 
thereby made suitable for the threshing of grain or the drying of dates 
(Gesenius, ‘‘ Handworterbuch tber das alte Testament,” Leipzig, 1890, p. 
169). Such places, when used for threshing, were usually paved to keep the 
grain clean, where the natural rock did not rise to the surface; but they 
might be called govenim whether they were employed for that purpose or 
not. The word Atad is not, as might be supposed, the name of a man, 
except in so far as a man might be called Mr. Thorn. It means, fer se, 
simply a thorn, either the prickle, or the bush. On the connexion between 
burial places and thorns, see below. 
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also conformable to the dedicatory or sacrificial character of 
the particular forms and incidents of mourning observed by 
neighbouring nations from whom the Hebrews borrowed their 
mourning customs, or with whom they observed them as 
hereditarily common institutions. 

These specific practices were such as abstinence in meat and 
drink, dark or sad coloured garments, removal of ornaments, 
dressing in sackcloth, laying bare some part of the body, 
rending the garments, sprinkling dust, ashes, or earth on the 
person, making marks on the body, shaving or cutting short the 
hair or beard, and the self-infliction of wounds. There can be 
no reasonable doubt that the original intention of these practices 
was not the mere indulgence of grief, but the advantage of the 
dead. The principle on which the Mosaic law proceeded in 
disallowing some and allowing others was simply that it pro- 
hibited those which were cruel or caused a more than temporary 
disfigurement ; while the bearing of those which it retained was 
altered, where such alteration was necessary, by insistence on 
the principle that all religious acts must be addressed to God or 
His angels. As to the first five practices mentioned above, there 
is the fullest possible evidence that not only in China—the 
excellent preservation of whose ancient civilisation renders an 
example thence taken the best single example that could be 
given—but elsewhere—“ originally, mourning was nothing but 
an absolute renunciation of all earthly goods for the sake of the 
dead, and was such on account of a dominating principle that 
everything a child possessed was its father’s property, and 
continued to be so after the latter’s translation to the 
other world.” * The rending of the garments, similarly, may 

°De Groot, “ The Religious System of China,” vol. i. p. 27, Brill, 
Leyden, 1892. “Even at the present day,” Dr. de Groot goes on to say, 
“this dogma reigns supreme in Chinese society. Anciently it prompted the 
offspring to fill up the tomb with all sorts of implements, ornaments, rare and 
precious objects, domestic animals, and even to bury the deceased’s wives, 


concubines, and slaves. . . . Indeed, nothing was kept by the mourners 
to cover their limbs but the poorest sackcloth, perfectly valueless to the 
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have been a symbolical abandon ent of right of property 
in them—a survival from a practice of rending off a fragment, 
and surrendering it to the dead instead of the whole, which 
could not be dispensed with. The making of marks on the 
body as a sign of mourning was, as far as can be gathered, a way 
of entering into intimate kinship with the deceased ; of doing 
homage to him—of becoming his man, and swearing him fealty 
and allegiance. The Arab tribes of the present day have their 
special marks, usually letters of the ancient Himyaritic alphabet, 
the assumption of which implies real or aspired to membership 
or affiliation to the tribe. Cutting off the beard or hair in 
mourning was distinctly sacrificial ;+ it was to an Oriental the 


deceased, whom they dressed, on the other hand, in the most costly robes 
they could afford. . . . Finally, the ancient books teach us that the 
mourners observed a rigid fast and ate nothing but a small quantity of 
water-gruel now and then, all the food in the house having to be sacrificed to 
the deceased ; so cooking was given up, and the ashes required for the coffin 
had to be applied for at the neighbours.” 


* To tear one’s clothes is certainly not a natural way of simply expressing 
grief. Which of us would rend our garments, or put earth on our heads, as 
a sign of sorrow? The sprinkling with earth appears to have been, like 
making marks on the body, a token of self-dedication, as if the mourner said, 
‘“* My dead one is to be committed to the earth, and I put earth on my own 
head, associating myself with him, though not going to the length of actual 
self-immolation.” ‘The Celtic custom of leaving on the bushes near holy wells 
fragments torn from the dress will not have been forgotten by Irish, Scotch, or 
Welsh readers. An analogous custom exists in Arab countries of sticking 
fragments of garments on the thorns of sacred trees, or tying them to the 
branches. The custom stillexists in Syria (see Ouseley, “Dissertationon Sacred 
Trees,” in his “ Travels to the East,” vol. i). In explanation of this Syrian 
superstition, it may be urged that, in primitive ideas, the clothes, like the 
blood or the hair, belong, though to a slighter degree, to the personality of 
the man himself; and that in leaving them he is regarded as leaving a_ por- 
tion of himself behind, and so establishing a permanent connexion between 
himself and the spirit by which the tree is conceived as actuated. On the 
other hand, it may be urged that the torn-off pieces can scarcely be regarded 
as of use to the tree itself, which, by plucking at his clothes with its thorns, 
demands, as it were, something from the traveller ; but that it is to be re- 
garded rather as possessed by the souls of those whose bodies have been 
hidden in the thicket, which in this way ask for clothing for themselves in 
the other world. That a very small amount of solid material stuff would 
suffice, corresponds to the idea among barbarians of the tenuity of the world 
of spirits. 

t It was sacrificial, or analogous to sacrifice, though it was not a liturgical 
sacrifice in the meaning of the Mosaic law, which restricts sacrifice to caro, 
sanguls, pants, vinum, It thus shows that the objects offered in sacrifice are 
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giving up of what he looked upon as a chief sign and source of 
dignity. And, finally, the cuttings in the flesh were manifestly 
a way of drawing blood; and this drawing of blood was a way of 
offering even the very vital fluid itself to the dead, and may be 
regarded as an attempt at revitalisation on the one hand, or as 
an approximation to human sacrifice on the other.* 

Now, in the presence of this system—for system it mani- 
festly was—every part of which was intended to benefit the 
dead according to rude and barbarous ways of thinking, Mosaism 
did two things. 

First, it weeded out practices which were cruel, or which left 
behind them a life-long mark which would be a sign of life-long 
and, therefore, utter devotion. “ You shall not make any cut- 
tings in your flesh for the dead ; neither shall you make in your- 
selves any figures or marks: I am the Lord.” The contrast 
between “ for the dead” and “I am the Lord,” ze, the Living 
One, is to be noticed; and also that the Hebrews already bore 


not to be thought of as required for a materialised divinity ; for if it had been 
so, that divinity would equally have needed garments and the like (which 
were consequently offered up in the pagan rituals), and would have been 
thought of as associated with a goddess. Inthe absence of these accom- 
paniments, the offerings of the law are plainly symbolical.—‘t The tattooed 
marks,” says Professor Robertson Smith (“ Religion of the Semites,” p. 316, 
Black, Edinburgh, 1889), “‘were the sign that the worshipper belonged to 
the god ; thus at the temple of Heracles on the Canobic mouth of the Nile 
the slave who had been marked with the sacred stigmata could not be 
reclaimed by his master,” Herodotus ii. 113. The hair-offering is a custom 
equally of Indian and of Mohammedan devotees, and is, we may say, natural 
to mankind. It is found among both Greeks—e.g., in the Hippolytus of 
Euripedes—and Romans, and in the Mosaic law, in the institution of the 
Nazarites (Numbers vi. 18); and, as Professor Smith remarks, it “even 
entered into Christian ritual in the tonsure, of priests and nuns.” 

_ ** Logically developed,” as Mr. Spencer remarks, “the primitive belief 
Imphes . . . that the deceased will need not only his weapons and 
implements, his clothing, ornaments, and other movables (s/c), together with 
his domestic animals ; but also that he will want human companionship and 
services. ‘The attendance he had before death must be renewed after death. 
Hence the immolations, more or less extensive, which have prevailed, and 
still prevail, so widely—the sacrificings of wives, of slaves, and of friends. 
; _ Formerly, in Congo, when the king was buried, a dozen young mais 
leapt into his grave . . . and were ready to serve him in the other 
world.”—“ Sociology,” § 104. 


II 
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what was to them the token of circumcision. And, again, 
‘Children [are] ye to Jehovah your God,’ devoted to Him more 
than even to your own parents ; “do not cut yourselves, and do 
not make baldness between your eyes, for the dead one.”* — For 
those who were devoted to the service of the altar, the mourning 
was necessarily more limited than for the general body of the 
people. The priests might be called upon almost at any time to 
take their part in the sacred ministry, and in many cases could 
no more do so as mourners than a Christian priest could insist 
on saying a “black Mass” on Easter Day because he had lost a 
relative or a friend.t 

Second, the Mosaic system carefully inculcated on the Hebrews 
that they must not address themselves, as to independent authort- 
ties, to those in S/¢0/, but only to God and His angels, who were 
in Heaven; and that they must offer sacrifices to God alone. 
This is not (observe) as much as to say that they were not to pray 
for the dead, who were conceived of not as, according to Chris- 
tianity, in Heaven if they were Saints ; but, even if they were 


* Lev. xix. 27; Deut. xiv. 1. The passage in Leviticus comes from that 
division of the book—chapters xvil. to xxvi.—which is usually marked H by 
critics (to distinguish it from the rest), because it is called the law of Holiness. 
It has received this name on account of each group of precepts in it being 
emphasised by the final phrase, “ 1 am the Lord ;” or, more at length, “I 
the Lord have separated,” or consecrated or hallowed “ you ”; or, still more 
fully, “I the Lord am holy, and have separated you from other people, that 
you should be Mine.” Of the text in Leviticus the passage in Deuteronomy 
is evidently a repetition, or, perhaps, an accentuation—and the words 

“neither shall you make in yourselves any figures or marks” are replaced 
in it by “do not make baldness between your eyes.” This might conceivably 
mean either “do not shave off the hair from the forehead,” or, “do not make 
a permanent baldness by tearing it out.” Of these, looking at the matter 
from a historical point of view, the second is, | think, intended. The 
Hebrews polled the hair, but did not shave, and had not the keen instruments 
needful for doing so; and the distinction between sAaving, where the hair 
will grow again after a while, and éa/d¢ness, which is a permanent thing, is 
palpable. It would, moreover, bea bathos to suppose that when the prophets 
used such language as “every head shall be baldness” to indicate the utmost 
extreme of self. abnegation, they intended merely that the hair would be 
polled unusually close. They must have meant tearing it out as an extreme 
manifestation of grief. 

+ See, on the details, Lev. xxi. and Ezechiel xliv. There was also another 
reason, the ceremonial uncleanness of the official mourner, which prevented 
him from taking part in the public service of the tabernacle or temple. 
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Saints—even if it were Abraham himself—as in Sheol, We do 
not even know that the law prohibited prayer 7o them, though 
its general tendency was to postpone, so to say, the whole subject 
of the dead till light was thrown by Our Redeemer on the world 
of blessedness, along with the angels and beyond the grave. In 
the legislation we have been considering, there is an entire and 
avery significant absence of even a hint of any intention of 
altering the essential idea of burial customs,—to benefit the dead. 

These points receive further illustration from the method of 


sepulture and the associations connected with it. 


(11.) Burzal Customs. 

The Hebrews employed two methods of disposing of the 
bodies of the dead: Burial, which was the usual and norma! 
method, and Cremation. One difference between the two is that 
the first suggests the persistence or the reconstitution of the 
human personality, while the second suggests its dissipation ; 
but the distinction to the Hebrews appears to have been that 
fire, which the second made use of, was regarded as the supreme 
means and symbol of purification.*—In preparing the body for, 
burial, they made use of spices, which would retard decay, and 
like the Egyptians and the Chinese, they closely wrapped the 
dead in Jinen bands ; but they were not accustomed to carry out 
the coarse and repulsive practice of embalming,t+ and danger and 
ceremonial impurity were consequently associated with the corpse. 

* Thus Tamar was durnt with fire (Genesis xxxvill. 24, J; cf. Lev. xx. 14, H; 
xxl. 9, H., where the same punishment i is directed for analogous offences). 
The graven images of the Canaanites were to be durn/, “for thou art an holy 
people,” Deut. vii. 5,25. The bones of the priests of Baal were durnt on 
their altars, 3 [1] Kings xi. 2; 4 Kings xxiii. 20; 2 Par. [Chronicles] xxxiv. 
5. And an Israelite city which had turned aside to the worship of other 
gods was to be burnt with fire, and all the household goods that were there, 
Deut. xi. 16 ; cf. Josue vi. 19, 24; and vil. 24. 

+2 Par. [Chronicles] xvi. 14; John xix. 39, 40; x1. 44; xii. 7. The mention 
of the embalming of Jacob and of Joseph, both of whom died in Egypt, is an 
exception w hich proves the rule, and may have been motived not only by 
their desire to be buried in the land of Canaan, but by a repugnance to have 
the heathenish and necromantic ceremonial with which the Egyptians ac- 
companied deposition in the tomb practised on their bodies. The ceremonial 
in question is described by Maspero, in papers in the Jourial Asvatigue and 
elsewhere, and by E. Schiaparelli, “Il Libro dei Funerali degli antichi 
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This feeling, which naturally prompted speedy interment, requires 
no explanation if we bear in mind that medical science was 
almost non-existent, and that the criteria for distinguishing 
between infectious and non-infectious diseases were consequently 
most imperfect. The consciousness of danger appears to have 
become more intense as time went on, and, probably, as popu- 
lation became denser ; for the patriarchs were in no haste to bury 
their dead. The strict regulations of the law sound like echoes 
from Egypt or cautions suggested by the sanitary dangers of 
life in camp in the wilderness. ‘“ Whoever touches the dead 
body of any human being, that person shall be unclean seven 
days.” Ifhe does not purify himself with the prescribed ablution, 
he is to be cut off from Israel. As long as his uncleanness lasts, 
he is to keep himself apart, and must not enter into the congrega- 
tion of the Lord. This obtains even if the corpse was that of a 
man lying slain in the open field, and in the case of one who has 
died in a tent—the ordinary habitation of the early Hebrews— 
“all that is in the tent, and all that came into the tent, shall 
be unclean seven days, . . . and whatsoever the unclean 
person toucheth shall be unclean, and he that toucheth it shall 
be unclean until even.” The food of mourners was consequently 
unclean, and they might not pollute, by partaking of them, the 
first-fruits, which were to be presented to Jehovah as a tribute 
and were consequently required to be typically pure. The 
bringer of first-fruits to the sanctuary was therefore required to 
say “I have not eaten of them in my mourning ; neither have I 


Fgiziani,” Torino, 1882.—Its object was to reunite with the corpse, though in 
an invisible manner, the other constituents of the human personality, and thus 
to render sacrifices offered at the tomb available for these, and to lay a 
fcundation for subsequent consultation of the dead. The processes of em- 
balming adopted in Egypt appear to have differed at different times and in 
different parts of the country. In a densely populated tropical country 
annually covered by the waters of the Nile and slowly drying into solidity, 
pestilence might have been caused by the simple interment of unembalmed 
bedies; and. in fact, a pestilence followed the disuse of the ancient practice in 
consequence of the preaching of St. Anthony. But involving as it did the 
steeping of the bedy in hot corrosive fluids, and, except in its simplest-¢orms, 
the removal of the brain and the other viscera, and the filling up of the re- 
sulting empty spaces with pitch or resin, mummification was, none the less, 
irreverent and disgusting. 
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put away thereof, being myself unclean ; nor given thereof for 
the dead.”* Such authoritative declarations that the bodies of 
the dead were causes of pollution had an obvious theological 
hearing. They emphatically discouraged all trifling with them, 
and all recourse to places of burial for magical or necromantic 


purposes. 
The Grave. 


The common Semitic word for grave (gebher, gaér, etc., derived 
from gabhar, to make a heap) takes us back to a time when the 
process of interment consisted in little or nothing more than 
accumulating earth or stones round and over the body of the 
dead to Shelter it from beasts of prey. If, indeed, we follow 
humanity farther back into barbarism, even this must, in the 
absence of digging implements, have been impossible in many 
kinds of ground ; and we read of savages suspending their dead 
among the branches of trees—the origin, probably, of the 
“towers of silence,” in which the bodies of Parsees are left to 
decay. The mythology of ancient Egypt, in which Anup or 


* Deut. xxvi. 14. The last clause has given trouble to commentators. 
Some have seen in it a prohibition of prayer for the dead ; others imagined 
it to refer to the heathen custom of leaving food on graves as a sacrifice 
to them, and supposed the same custom approved in Tobias and 
Ecclesiasticus ; Kitto and others thought that “as idols are often called ‘the 
dead,’” it might refer to oblations made to them ; and Dr. John Spencer, 
the author of an admirable treatise, ‘‘ De Legibus Ritualibus Hebrzeorum,” 
conceived that offerings to Osiris might be referred to. The word for “to 
the dead” in the Hebrew (/eme?h) is in the singular, “to the dead one,” or 
(since it is without the article) “to a dead one.” But sound interpretation is 
always close and literal, and these expositions are far fetched. ‘The natural 
meaning is, unquestionably, that conveyed by the paraphrase of the Vulgate, 
“nec expendi ex his quidquam in re funebri,” *‘nor have I consumed any 
of them on obsequies.” The intensity of the ancient mourning was so great 
that the whole routine of daily life was put aside. The “ bread of mourners,” 
if they prepared it for themselves at all, was unleavened bread, the “ bread 
of affliction,” which could be made hastily and without previous preparation, 
and was only sufficient for the mere sustenance of bodily life (Deut. xvi. 3; 
Hosea ix. 4); and in China, at the present day, no food is made ready in the 
house of death, no cooking is done, no fires are lit—whence the custom, ad- 
verted to above, of going to the neighbours to beg for ashes. Under such 
circumstances, it was an act of charity to send food to mourners, especially 
in view of the concourse of friends who would assemble for the burial, and 
the gift was offered and accepted as a tribute of regard to the departed and 
of sympathy with those who Jamented him. ‘The custom is referred to in 
Jer. xvi. 7, where it is predicted that the miseries of the Assyrian in- 
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Anubis—who is represented under the form of a jackal—was 
the guardian of the dead and their conductor to the unseen 
world, points to an absence of burial or to a burial so imper- 
fect that jackals could obtain the bodies. But among the 
Setu, 2. the rocks and hills and uncultivated lands where 
only thorns and other vegetation of the wilderness would 
grow, places could be found in abundance which might be used 
as cemeteries or necropoleis. Where any hills existed, these 
would usually be among the hills, and not far from streams of 
water: not only because the upland soil is cultivable only with 
ereater difficulty and because funerals could not penctrate into 
waterless deserts ; but also because on hill-sides, where the rain 
falls, the earth and stones are looser, the inclined soil being 
furrowed and undermined by the water; and because the 
mountain rivulets leave along their caurses isolated boulders 
and rocky masses which could be more easily guided down a 
slope to make a cairn round the body than they could be trans- 
ported over level ground. A bed was scooped out to receive 
the corpse, and a tumulus or cairn raised over it; or if a cave 
Was near—and caves are more frequent among mountains—the 
cave was uscd for its reception, the opening was rudely blocked 


vasion will be so severe and so general that men shall not ‘‘ break bread for 
them that mourn, to comfort them for the dead one; neither shall men give 
them the cup of consolation to drink for their father or their mother.” Again: 
“Lay out thy bread and thy wine upon the burial of a just man, and do not 
eat and drink thereof with the wicked” (Tobias iv. 18: Gr. 17, ef7, with 
accusative, fo faphon); and (Ecclus. vil. 37: Gr. 33) “a oift hath grace 
in the sight of all the living, and restrain not grace from the dead [Gr. ef7 
nekro, in the singular]. Be not serune in comforting them that weep, and 
walk with them that mourn.” But for the reason given above, first-fruits 
could not be employed in this way. 

For the Mosaic legislation on the ceremonial impurity of the bodies of the 
dead, see Numbers xix. And as to the delay of burial ia patriarchal times, 
note that at the burial of Abraham there were present both his sons, Isaac, 
who dwelt in the south country, and Ishmael, who dwelt in the wilderness 
(Genesis XXx1. 20, xxiv. 62, xxv. g) ; and that on hearing of the death of Sarah 
at Hebron Abraham first travelled from Beersheba in the south country, then 
made a solemn mourning, and then entered into negotiations for the purchase 
of the Cave of Macpelah, or double or multiple cave, that he might bury his 
dead out of his sight (Genesis xxiii. 1-9). In very early states of society, 
burial is often delayed till evident signs of decomposition have shown them- 
selves, because of lingering hope that the apparent death may be no more 

han some species of trance or a prolonged swoon. 
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up with earth or stones, and, it: may be, a cairn was raised to 
mark the spot. The menhirs, dolmens, and other rude stone 
:nonuments, whose constructors had learnt to move enormously 
heavy masses, show further progress in making landmarks 
and conspicuous spots of at least the burial-places of the great, 
and in protecting their remains. The largest, and therefore 
the most striking mass that could be got at and moved, would 
naturally be used to top the cairn, till masses so large could 
be moved that they could not be raised upon it and could 
be saved from toppling over only by being bedded in the 
cround close by, with smaller masses at their base. The menhir, 
the ancestor of the obelisk and of the modern tombstone, 
then stood near the cairn, but not on it. As to the cairn 
itself, it must have been obvious that a number of small or 
moderately sized stones heaped on the body would crush and 
disfigure it. But with the skill to move large masses of stone 
came that of building with them a rude sepulchral chamber 
round and over which, smaller stones, or earth, might be heaped 
without pressing on the body. An initial casing of huge flat 
stones was therefore built up round the place where the dead 
chief was to lie; and this was the dolmen—sometimes covered 
over with the smaller stones and the earth of a tumulus, and 
sometimes left bare as if to show what enormous masses had 
been handled in constructing it—Meanwhile, in the graves of 
the common people, the scooped out space had developed into 
a trench, the dolmen was a coffin, the cairn was the ridge that 
marks a grave, and the menhir was a headstone. But further 
progress took place in the mechanical arts. Bronze and iron 
were discovered. When implements capable of cutting stone 
and of digging deep into the ground had been invented, it was 
realised that by cutting down one might make or wall in a space 
with sides as immovable as those of a dolmen; artificial caves 
were hewn in the hill-sides, and natural caves were artificially 
hnished off; and mausoleums were erected, usually pyramidal 
Or with domes, and thus imitating, while improving on, the 
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shape of the older cairn, tumulus, or heap. The resultant forms 
naturally varied with the locality. Both among the Hittites, 
to the north of Palestine, and among the Egyptians, on the south- 
west, the actual tomb itself took, among the magnates of the 
land, the form now of a cistern-like chamber entered by a shaft 
from above, and now of one hewn in the side of a rocky slope 
and entered by a door in a fagade. The latter is constantly met 
with in and about the Hittite country ; but the real entrance is 
often from above, the door being a false one. It is alsocommon 
enough in Upper Egypt, and predominates in Etruria. In Lower 
Egypt, on the other hand, where there are no hills to speak of, 
the ordinary tombs are of the first kind. Those of the common 
people among the Hebrews were presumably like those of the 
common people elsewhere ; but these feeble and perishable con- 
structions no longer remain. Those of some princes of the 
people are alone left. The names are unknown and the dates 
uncertain, for nothing to speak of has been found in these tombs. 
The most important thing, perhaps, that is to be gathered from 
them is that the Hebrews did not send along with the dead 
weapons and ornaments and other oblations for use in the after- 
world. Otherwise, they are of the cave type. Unless the tomb 
ison a steep-hill side, a flight of steps or a downward slope leads 
into a chamber from which, if the tomb is ona considerable scale, 
passages into other chambers lead off. Whether this is so or 
not, the ultimate sub-divisions are short tunnels, as it were, hewn 
at right angles to the sides of the chambers, and long enough 
and wide enough to contain a human body laid on a flat couch 
or bier. The short tunnel differs from the open trench or common 
grave only in being protected from the pressure of the super- 
incumbent earth by being hewn inthe rock or strengthened with 
masonry. It is a side vault at right angles to the chamber and 
just large enough to contain a body; and hence these tombs 
have been called kukim or chuchim tombs.* 


* From the Aramaic chick [written with Caph], fovea.—On Hebrew 
tombs, see the Palestine Exploration Funt “ Memoirs” and “ Quarterly 
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Beliefs of the Patriarchal Period, associated with the above 
Customs. 

Any writer, whether divinely actuated or not, has to express 
himself by customary ways of speaking which, by being familiar 
to his readers, lead them easily and naturally on to realise what 
he desires to convey. «And phraseology is based on, and cannot 
be dissociated from, current customs, and beliefs, and consequent 
habits of language ; so that the discussion of customs ought 
always to be the foundation of discussions on words, phrases, 
and meanings. Hence the order I have adopted. In the 
present case—to apply to it this general principle—the shaft 


Statements,” especially the former; or, more briefly, Major Conder’s 
“ Palestine,” Philip and Son, London, 1889.—On Etrurian, George Dennis, 
“The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria,” 1883.—On Hittite tombs and on 
monumental structures in and about the Hittite country, see the invaluable 
work of Perrot and Chipiez, “ History of Art in Antiquity,” the parts on 
Cappadocia, and on Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, and Lycia [E. C. Chapman and 
Hall].—On Egypt, the same, and, ¢.g., Maspero’s “ Life in Ancient Egypt 
and Assyria.”—On rude stone monuments generally, Fergusson.—As to what 
has been said above respecting Egypt, uncultivated lands, and uncultivated 
lands in the East, are called se/u, or “sets,” and setu of the East, in inscrip- 
tions of the twelfth dynasty. The word set is stated to be frequent later in 
the sense of necropolis ; and Bruysch Pasha, in his Hieroglyphical Dic- 
tionary, gives, among other meanings of the word set, beneath, to destroy, to 
drag, and to clothe (to clothe or swathe tightly, judging by the determinative), 
all written, however, with a hand ; and, written in the ordinary way with a 
semicircle, to sf/ce (spices came into Egypt chiefly from the East, and were, 
of course, much used in embalming), an avrow (the common weapon of the 
nomad tribes east of Egypt), and a vock, Ar//, country (from the determinative, 
a hilly country, such as the land east of Egypt is).--On the Aaram, or 
enclosure at Hebron, which contains the oldest Hebrew sepulchre—if, 
indeed, the subterranean chamber beneath the church is the Cave of Mach- 
pelah see H. G. Tomkins, (“‘ The Life and Times of Joseph,” 1891, pp. 116- 
127). The church, now a mosque, stands ona walled-in platform constructed 
on the side of a hill ; and in spite of difficulties created by the nature of the 
site, the orientation is Babylonian, with the corners toward the cardinal 
points. The length of the enclosure (197 feet, Conder ; 198 feet, Fergussvn) 
is almost exactly the same as that of the temple of the moon-god at Ur 
(198 feet at the oldest and lowest stage), whence Abraham came. This 
temple is oriented in the same way. “In the floor of the mosque there are 
two entrances closed by flagstones, which are said to lead down by steps 
into the rock-cut cave. There is, however, a hole in the floor which pierces 
the roof of a square chamber, lighted by a silver lamp suspended from the 
mouth of the hole. Into this well-mouth we thrust our heads, and the lamp 
was lowered almost to the floor. Here I saw clearly that in one wall of the 
chamber a small square door exists, just like those of rock-cut tombs all 
through Palestine” (Conder, “ Palestine,” pp. 33-34). In the “new tomb” 
of Joseph of Arimathza a later custom was followed; it was a /ocu/us tomb. 
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and-receptacle type of grave gave to the Hebrews their special 
way of using the word Bhér, the pit, while the cave type gave 
them the name Se’o/, But the way in which the two words 
were used was widely different. fdr retained to the last its 
primitive meaning. A pit sunk in the ground to find water, 
and an undegrround cistern hewn out for a water-store in case 
of siege or of protracted drought, were called é46rs down to the 
latest period of the Hebrew language ; and as these excavations, 
or others of a similar character, were capable of being utilised 
not only for the trapping of wild beasts, but for the securing of 
prisoners, places of imprisonment were also called dhé6rs. When, 
and where, men dwelt in tents, there could not, in fact, be a 
more secure place for prisoners than a steeply dug out place, 
an old well or the like, which it was impossible they should scale 
or jump out of. S/e’o/, on the contrary, had already lost its original 
meaning when the earliest Hebrew records were compiled; it has 
entirely lost it even in the more retentive Arabic, and in none of 
the Semitic languages does it ever mean a cave, much less a 
erave. In limestone countries, like Syria, the surface water, 
percolating through, dissolves the limestone, and hollows out 
chambers and passages and penetralia which even a modern 
exploring party does not search to the end without thinking 
twice. In the imaginations of those among whom the term 
She’ol was current, the dark and unfathomable recesses of the 
sepulchral caves, into which a natural fear prevented them from 
attempting to penetrate, extended or might extend themselves 
indefinitely, and might communicate with the very bowels of the 
earth. The difference is that when a man digs a pit he knows 
how deep he digs it; but when he finds a cave, he does not know 
how far it goes. The very existence of a cave suggests that 
there may be other caves beyond it, and if a cavern is associated 
in his mind with the idea of a dwelling-place for the dead, he will 
people every cave with spectres ; will imagine communications 
between one and another, too small or too deeply hidden for him 
to notice, but suitable to thin and subtile ghosts ; and will thus 
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unite the whole ghost-world into one body, and will conceive all 
individual caves as so many entrances tothe general underworld. 

This underworld is Se’o/. Jacob, having been persuaded that 
Joseph had been devoured by a wild beast, “rent his garments, 
and put sackcloth upon his loins”—an intensity of mourning 
on which I have already commented—“ and mourned for 
hisson many days,and . . . refused to be comforted, and said : 
“T will go down to Ske'o/ to my son, mourning "—ze., I will 
mourn for him till I go to She’o/, and in Sfe’od 1 will be with 
him once more (Genesis xxxvil. 35). [he Douai version here, 
as elsewhere, translates S/e’o/ by “hell.” But it does not intend 
“hell” to be taken in the sense of the “hell of the damned”; it 
does not mean to represent poor sorrowing Jacob as such a 
confirmed reprobate that he would not repent, but settled him- 
self in the idea of meeting his son in everlasting torments. The 
Anglican version of the passage translates the word by “the 
grave, and uniformly adopts this course where, on account of 
the context, the hell of the lost cannot be meant by She'o/. It 
thus reserves the word “hell” for those texts in which the 
Protestant idea can be fitted in, and gives a false colour to the 
whole of the passages in the Old Testament in which the state of 
existence after death is spoken of. But Jacob did not mean 
that he would be laid side by side with his son in the grave 
—nor even that graves would hold them both. He thought 
Joseph had been devoured by a wild beast. This, taken in 
conjunction with what has been said in the preceding para- 
graph, decides the interpretation of “If mischief befall him,” 
Benjamin, “in the way by which ye go, then shall ye 
bring down my grey hairs with sorrow unto Sfe'o/;” and 
“if mischief befall him, ye shall bring down my grey 
hairs with sorrow unto Sfe'ol” (Genesis xlii. 38, xliv. 20, 
also 31). Or if any doubt remain on the reader’s mind, let 
him reflect on such passages as that the perfection of God is 
“Higher than Heaven—canst thou attain it? Deeper than 
She'ol—canst thou penetrate to it?” (Job xi. 8). What diffi- 
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culty would there be in penetrating very much lower than 
She'ol, if it were only a grave of the depth of eight feet or so? 
How could such a triviality be contrasted with the height of 
Heaven? Nor is hell, in the meaning of the hell of the lost, 
any more appropriate. For, to quote another passage in the 
same book, who, if S/e’o/ meant the hell of the damned, 
would echo Job’s wish: “O that Thou wouldst hide me in 
She'ol—that Thou wouldst keep me secret, until Thy wrath be 
past—that Thou wouldst appoint me a set time, and then re- 
member me!” (Job xiv. 13). Or, to turn to the negative evi- 
dence, no one is ever said to dig a Ske’ol, or to be enclosed 
in a She'ol at his funeral, nor are any other of the distinctive 
phrases used which would necessarily be employed somewhere 
or other with such a frequently occurring word, if S/e’o/ meant 
we. The Anglican version merely trifles with the word ; 


a oT 


it is not in its regard a serious translation, meant for grave 


men; it turns it now in one way and now in another, so as 


to play up to puerile controversial aims; and renders S/e’ol 
sometimes by “the pit” (as in Numbers xvi. 30, 33, J E), 
sometimes by “ the grave,” and sometimes by “hell,” just as 
suits its silly purpose. It thus disfigures the meaning of some 
hundreds of passages which it is, of course, impossible here to 
discuss severally and in detail. Many pages would be required 
to do this, and to do so would be pushing at an open door; for 
everyone now admits that S%e’o/ neither means the hell of the 
lost on the one hand, ncr the grave on the other. It means the 
world of the dead, a world which in the Old Testament was 
not Heaven, and was not necessarily the hell of the lost. 
This conception demands room for a state or states neither 
hell (in the modern sense of the word), nor Heaven. [t would be 
false if there was no other state or states after death than these. 
And—it is the fundamental conception of the Old Testament. 


This, obviously, is solid ground gained. 


x. Y. Z. 


(To be continued.) 
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